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Hotes, 


LINCOLN EPISCOPAL REGISTERS. 


Amone the Bridges MSS. at the Bodleian 
Library are two volumes of extracts from 
the Episcopal Registers at Lincoln, copied 
early in the eighteenth century for the his- 
torian of Northamptonshire. How far they 
may be relied on must be left for others to 
say ; but the writer would be glad to learn 
whether (1) the particulars recorded in 
“Bridges MSS., c. 24-25,” are correct tran. 
scripts ; (2) the registers at Lincoln are com- 
plete. In order the better to judge their 
merits all the extracts relating to Moulton, a 

rish since 1541 in the diocese of Peter- 
ool have been copied, and these will be 
found below. The first is concerned with the 
ordination of Moulton Vicarage* about the 
ear 1220, but as this is the only reference to 
be found in the Bridges MSS., the question 
arises whether some other source of infor- 
mation at Lincoln has not been overlooked. 
Again, basing his statement on the fifth 
extract, Bridges mentionst that in 1298 the 
bishop issued a mandate requiring the 


* In 1254 the rectory was rated at twelve marks, 
with a pension of 13s. 4d. out of the vicarage, which 
was not then valued.—MS. Cott. Nero, px. 

of Northamptonshire,’ 1791, vol. i. 
Pp. 


pueitenens to rebuild their ruined church ; 
ut is it not possible that the entry may 
relate to Moulton, near Spalding, in the 
county of Lincoln? Perhaps some one who 
knows that corner well will reply. 


I. Bridges MSS , ce. 24 [Registers 1209-1404). 

(Hug’ Line. Ordinac’oes Vicar’ aucte Concil’. 

{In margin: Muleton.] Vic. de Muleton de pion’, 
Prior’ & Conv: St Andr’ Northt’.*—P. 7. 

Ann: 6 D'ni Ric’i Gravesend in crast’ 
Com'emoracio’s aiax’. 1263. 

{In margin: Multon.] Tho: Pb’r: p’ eosd: ad 
Vicar’ de Multon vac’: p’ mort’ Tho: admiss’: 
3 Non’ Augusti.—P. 143. 

Ex Rotulo Oliveri Sutton. Archid’: Norht’. An: 1. 

{In margin: Multon.] Rad’us de Stam’god Cap* 
p’ Prior &c S: Andr’ ad Vicar’ de Multon, vac: p’ 
mort’: Mag’ri Thome de Ryhal. An®: 1280. 14 Cal: 
Junij.—P. 217. 

Ann: 8. Oliv. Sutton. 

{In margin: Multon.] Rob’tus de Botelbrigget 
Cap*: p’ Monachos Monast’ 8: Andr’ Norht’ ad 
Vicar’ Eccl'ie de Multon p’ mort’ Rad’i. adm: non 
Julij.—P. 230. 

Ex Memorand: Oliv: pro An®: 19. 1298. 

{In margin: Moulton.] Ol: Dec’: holand &c. 
Vobis mand’: q' compelt’: pochian’ de Moulton 
rep’are suam Ecc’am de Moulton cum Campanili et 
cimiterio jam diu dirut’. 3 Non: Octobr’. Fo: 206a. 

279. 


iv. 
Ann: 14. Joh’is Dalderby. 1313. 

{In margin: Multon.] Reginald: de Staumfordt 
Cap*: p’ Prior’ et Conv: S: Andr’ Northt’ ad Vicar’ 
Ecclie de Multon vac’: p’ mort Robi. Adm: 
17 Kal: August.—P. 333. 


Ann: 18. henrici y incip: 


7. 
(In margin: | de Welford pb'r 
Dnum. Edr’um eg™: ro’ne temporalium 

rioratus S: Andr’ Norht’ in manu sua exist’ ad 
Vicar’ Ecclie de Multon Line: Dioc’: vac’ p’ 
resign: Rad’i de Lamleye!! sub no’ie p’ mutaco’is 


* Baker, ‘ Hist. of Northants’ (1822), states that 
**Budes occurs in the endowment of the Vicarage,” 
and therefore gives his name first in the list of 
incumbents. 

of St. Gregory's, Northampton, in 1280 


er). 

t Vicar of Rothersthorpe, 1300, and Rector of 
Quinton the following year (iid.). 

§ Pat. Roll, 11 Edward III. (1337), m. 39: “‘ Pre- 
sentation of William de Wilford, parson of the 
church of Paunton by Wrageby in the diocese of 
Lincoln, to the vicarage of the. church of Multon 
by Northampton in the same diocese, in the king’s 
gift by reason of the temporalities of the priory of 
St. Andrew, Northampton, being in his hands; on 
an exchange of benefices with Ralph de Lameleye.” 
(4 Sept. 1337 at Woodstock.) 

is presentation, it will be noticed, is not in- 
cluded in the MS.; nor does the name appear of 
William de Brysingham, who is placed among the 
vicars by Baker, by reason of the fact that he 
“occurs as party to a deed with John de Verdon of 
Brixworth in 1331.” Other a exist in the tran- 
script for the years 1235-63, i: -73, 1404-19, 1423- 
1433, and 1484-1530. 
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cum Eccl’ia de Panton juxta ney quam 
prfut’ Will’us &c. 7 Kal: Octob* 

Annus primus D'ni Joh’is Ep’i Line: incipiens 

9 Kal: Octobr’ An: 1347. 

{In margin : Multon.) Ric’us Gregori de Gaue- 
cote p’ D'num Edrum Regem rone t’mplium 
Priorat’ 8: Andr’ Norht’ in 
Guerre &c ad Vicar Eccl’ie de Multon juxt’ 
Norht’ p’ resign’ Willi de Wylford* ex causa 
p’ mutaco’is cum mid’: we ie de Magna heyford. 
Adm: 3 Id: Julij 1348.—P. 4 

Annus 6" Joh’is Line’ Ry. Incip’. 9 Kal’ 
Octobr’. 135: 
(In margin: Multon.) Ww ill'us Man de Ww olastont 
)b’r pr’ p Reg’ ad Vicar’ de Multon vac’ p’ mort’ 


1353. 
Annus Joh’is Line’ Incip. Non’ Kal’ 


Octobr’ 

pia, margin: Multon. 
pr Rege’ ad Vicar’ Eccl'ie de Multon vac’ p’ 
resi f D’ni Willi Man ult Vicar’ ex causa p’ mut’ 
cu’ Eccl’ia de Carleton. 
P. 537. 

Septimo Julij 1372. Ineip* Ann’ 
). Joh’is Line’ Ep’i. 

{In margin : Muiton.] Rog'us de Bromley Pb'r 
pr p’ Reg’ ad V icar’ Eccl’ Poch’ de Multon p’ mort’ 
ult’ Vicar’ vacan’ Rex p’sentavit hac vice occ’one 
Temp!’ p'd in man’ sua exist raco’e p'd’ adm: 
22 die cd 1373.—P. 600. 

[In ma 
ston St. ameeneh, 9 June, 1387. Six names are 

iven: 3 rectors and 3 vicars, sone of py latter 

eing Rog'us de Multon, Vicar’. }—P. 

Registrum Hen: Beaufort Linc’ — isle? cum 

memorand’. Fol. Ma.) 

(In margin : Multon.} Hen’ E’ Linc’ Ad Cart’ 
sua’ Dat’ apud North’ton 3° Dec. 1400. Confirm’ 
prior’ & Cony’ 8" Andr’ North’ton Ordin’ Clunia- 
cen’ Linc’ Dioc’ Eccl’ia aaa Multon Line’ Dioc’ 
ac Pensiones ann’ viz' 

. 72 
 Pridie Idus Jul’ 1408. Incip’ Ann’ Consecr’ 
en: Line’ Ep’i. 

{In Molton.] Laurent Boszate Pb’r 
ef d rior’ & Conv’: Sc’i Andr’ North’ton ad 

icar’ de 


vac’ adm’ 11. Maij 1404.— 


Il. Bridges MSS.,¢. 25 [Registers 1419-15 


Quarto KI'n April’ 1419. Incip’ 15. 
Ph'i Linc’ [First entr 
{In margin: Multon.) Dn’s Joh’nes 
pr " Prior’ & Conv‘ Se'i Andr’ North 
de Multon p’ ultim’ Vicar’ vac 
adm’ 29. Mar. 1419.—P. 


* The Patent Roll of 19 Edward lll., be part i i. 
30, offers a different version: ‘‘ Presentation 
| Ral ph de Hanyton, parson of the church of 
St. Mary Magdalen on the Hill, Lincoln, to the 
vicarage of Multon, in the diocese ‘of Lincoln, in the 
king’s gift by reason of the priory of St. Andrew, 
Northampton, being in his hands on account of the 
war with France ; on an exchange of benetives with 
William de Wilford.” (Mortlake, 29 Jan. 1345.) 
+ Rector of his native place in 1349 (Baker). 
t Rector of Little Oakley in 1356 (ibid.), 
§ Rector also of St. Peter’s, Northampton (ibid.). 


40). 


pb’r 
h’ton ad Vicar’ 


manu sua occ’oe | 


‘ni Gregory ult Reor’is adm: 13. Kal’ Jun’ | 


Joh’es de Wodeford} pb'r 


Adm: 4. Non’ Oct’ 1358.— | 


: Multon.) [Inquisition taken at Mar- | 


1 mare’ de Vicar’ de | 


Molton p’ meet Rog’ Bromley ult’ Vicar’ 
70. 


{William Gray, of Linc. } 
(In n: Multon.j’ Will's Porter 
Prior’ & Cony‘ S* Andr’ North’ton 


ntat’ 
icar’ 


Multon jux’ Northt’ resign’ Dini is Rame 


ult Vicar’ vac’ adm’ 19. Sep* 1433.— 
E Reg” Institut’ Tho: Botheram 
in margin : Multon.] Magt Tho: Alen AM pr 
Prior’ & Conv' St Andr’ Northt’ ad Vicar’ de 
tf p’ mort D’ni Willi Porter ult Vicar’ vacan’ 
adm’ penult’ Sep* 1479.—P. 3 
E Registro Instituc’on Russell Linc’ 
{In margin: Multon. _ Tho: Praty pr’ 
Prior’ & Conv‘ Se’i Andr’ North’ton ad Vicar’ e 
Multon per resign’ M" Pay Aleyn ult Vicar’ vacan’ 
adm’ 23. Oct® 1481.—P. 3: 
‘d. 
(In margin: Multon.) Dn’s Rob’ Eburton pb’r 
ye Prior’ & Conv Sc’i Andr’ Northt’ ad V icar’ 
 #... p’ mort wig Tho: Pratie ult Vicar’ vac’ 
a 12. Apr. 1482.—P. 329. 
d. 
In margin: Multon.} Dn’s Joh’nes Alyson* pbr 
Prior’ & Conv'* Andr’ Northt’ Vicar’ de 
fulton p’ resign’ D'ni Rob’ Eburton ult’ Vicar’ 


| adm’ 8° Mar’ 1454.—P. 336. 
| E Libro Institucon’ Joh’is Longland Lincoln’ Ep’i. 


{In margin : Multon.}] Dns Hen: Copinford 
Captus pr’ Prior’ & Conv‘ S* Ande’ Northt’ ad 
Vicar’ de Multon p’ resig. ult Incumb’ vac’ adm’ 
12° Nov" < ann pens’ 46° 8' dur’ vit d'co 


ign’.—P. 
en. Ibid. 


{In margin: Multon.] Mag* Franc’ Abret STB. 
& Joh’e’ Nettilh’m ro’e conc’ hac vice Prior’ 
Conv St Andr’ Northt’ ad Vicar’ de Multon 
Hen" Copingforthe adm’ penult’ Jul’ 15 

4°" marc’.—P. 478. 


S. J. Mapee. 


Salv’ ann’ pens’ Resig’ 


THE JUBILEE OF THE ‘FIELD.’ 

Tue Field, the first number of which was 
ublished on the Ist of January, 1853, was 

ounded by Bradbury & Evans, the same 
firm being, as is well known, also largely 
associated with the founding of the Daily 
News, Punch, and the Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
The first editor of the Field was Mark Lemon, 
editor of Punch from its birthday till his 
death. Shirley Brooks wrote its leaders. 
Of the original staff only two survive, Mr. 
Harrison Weir and Mr. Robert Soutar. A 
facsimile of the first number was given with 
the Field of December 27th last. Its price 


* Rector of Milton in 1506 (ibid. ). His successor 
is stated by the same authority to be William Porter 
(“‘as appears by his will in 1499, and probably the 
same person who was Rector of Haselbech in 1452”); 
but as an earlier William Porter is recorded by him 
in the name of Potter (19 Sept., 1433, above), it is 
just st possible that his notes had got mixed. 

is real name was Leycester, a Cluniac monk, 
a! Baker notes that “he was elected Prior of St. 
— s in 1523, and presided till the dissolution, 
when, renouncing his pension, he was made dean of 
Peterborough on the erection of that bishoprick in 
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was sixpence. It consists of but sixteen 
pages, including advertisements, of which 
there are only fifty-six. The first number 
contains one of Leech’s spirited hunting 
sketches and two sketches by Ansdell. The 


advertisements tell us that ‘Uncle Tom’s | 
Cabin’ is being mye at Drury Lane as | 


well as at two other theatres, that Madame 
Vestris has the management of the Lyceum, 
Charles Kean of the Princess’s, Phelps of 
Sadler's Wells, Madame Celeste of the Adelphi, 
and Shepherd and Creswick of the Surrey. 
The Royal Polytechnic Institute is flourish- 
ing under the patronage of Prince Albert ; 
and in a corner at the bottom of a column 
we find ‘Mr. Albert Smith’s Ascent of 
Mont Blanc.’ John Chapman advertises the 
Westminster Review, and evidently intends 
to try to cut out the bookseller: ‘* When 

yment is made direct to the publisher 
or a year in advance, four numbers of 
the Review will be delivered for 1/., or 
postage free 1/. 4s.” The published price 
was six shillings per number.* The news 
of the week is pithily told, and at a glance 
we get an idea of the world of 1853. Dizzy, 
who became Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
with Lord Derby as his chief, on February 
27th, 1852, and thought he had “come to 


stay,” set Messrs. Banting, the Government 
upholsterers, to work to make the official resi- 
dence in Downing Street light and gay, and 


brilliant with modern furniture. fore 
Christmas the fatal division came, and 
Gladstone reigned in his stead. “ Farewell to 
the dawning visions of the resuscitated glories 
of a Holland House on the Conservative side, 
and all those intellectual coteries that might 
have assembled in that hitherto ‘unused 
spot under the auspices of a literary 
hancellor of the Exchequer.” It is sad to 
relate that some ladies seemed to enjoy Dizzy’s 
discomfiture. The Earl of Aberdeen becomes 
Prime Minister, and states in the House of 
Lords that “at home the mission of the 
Government would be to maintain and extend 
free-trade principles, and to pursue the com. 
mercial and financial system of the late Sir 
Robert Peel.” Under music, regret is ex- 
ressed that England possesses no School of 
fusic. The news from France is the Em- 
ror’s decree that, should he die without 
eaving an heir to the throne, the succession 
shall pass to his uncle Jerome Napoleon 
Bonaparte and to his descendants, from male 
* The memorable meeting of authors and book- 
sellers at John Chapman's on the 4th of May, 1852, 
for the purpose of hastening the removal of the trade 
restrictions on the commerce of literature is graphic- 


ally described in ‘ The Life of George Eliot. 


| his children 


to male, by order of birth, and to the entire 
exclusion of the females. Prince Jerome’s 
allowance was to be one million francs 
per annum, with the Palais Royal as resi- 
dence ; Prince Napoleon's, 300,000 francs ; and 
the Princess Mathilde’s (Demidoff), 200,000. 
Photography first appeared in the second 
volume, when the champion of the Thames 
was drawn from a daguerreotype by Mayall. 

In November, 1853, the Field became the 
property of Benjamin Webster, of the Adelphi 

heatre, but the change of proprietorship 
did not bring prosperity. It was, in truth, 
a very poor sixpennyworth; but, as the 
article in the Jubilee number states, news- 

aper enterprise in those days was hampered 
ay the Stamp Act and by a monstrous paper 
uty. 

Towards the end of the second year of its 
existence Mr. Serjeant Cox purchased the pro- 
perty, and in the number for November 25th 
1854, it was announced that the paper had 
passed into new hands. Its address stated 
that “the Field would be a family paper, 
sedulously weeded of whatever a gentleman 
should be unwilling to place in the hands of 
It will make no endeavour 
to become the newspaper of ‘the man about 
town,’ but to be that of ‘the man owt of 
town.’” Readers were invited “to express 
their opinion as to the scheme indicated, and 
to forward any suggestions.” To this invita- 
tion there was a ready response, and, with 
but four exceptions, the communications were 
couched in language of warm commendation. 

In 1857 Mr. John Henry Walsh took the 
editorial control ; he was an all-round sports- 
man, and in the previous year had published 
under thenameof “Stonehenge” ‘ British Rural 
Sports.’ He is described in the article on the 
Jubilee as being a “heaven-born” editor, a man 
in a thousand for the position to which he was 
appointed. This was his first connexion with 
newspaper work. Born in 1810, he had prac- 
tised as a doctor in Worcestershire for twenty- 
five years, but he had a great liking for sport, 
and indulged in it as far as his professional 
engagements admitted. The Field had at 
first paid little attention to angling, but in 
1856 Francis Francis came upon the scen 
and he and James Lowe, Frank Bucklan 
—both members of the Field brotherhood— 
and others, were successful in working out 
problems of fish culture, and now angling 
forms an important feature of the contents. 
Angling, in common with all sports, has 
largely increased of late years—so much so 
that it now supports a paper of its own, the 
Fishing Gazette. In this the contents of Mr. 
Edward Marston’s delightful little holiday 
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books first appeared. His son, Mr. R. B. 
Marston, is both proprietor and editor. To 
this paper we owe the Izaak Walton memorial 
in Winchester Cathedral, as well as that in 


St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street, this being a| 
stained-glass window. There is also a marble | 


slab in the porch Joun C. FRANCIS. 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from 9* S., viii. 321.) 

Hol. He is too picked, too spruce, too affected, too 
odd, as it were, too peregrinate, as I may call it. 

Nath. A most singular and choice epithet. 

Takes out his table-book. 

Hol. He draweth out the thread of his verbosity 
finer than the staple of his argument. I abhor 
such fanatical phantasms, such insociable and 
point-devise companions; such rackers of ortho- 
graphy, as to speak dout, tine, when he should say, 
doubt; det, when he should pronounce, debt, — 
d, e, b, t, not d, e, t: he clepeth a calf, cauf; half, 
hauf ; neighbour vocatur nebour ; neigh abbreviated 
ne. This is abhominable, (which he would call 
abominable :) it insinuateth me of insanie; ne in- 
te lligis, domine ? to make frantic, lunatic. 

Nath. Laus Deo, bone intelligo. 

Hol. Bone ?—bone, for bene: Priscian a little 
scratched ; twill serve. 

* Love’s Labour's Lost,’ V. i. 

In this passage Shakespeare certainly refers 

to two “vices in speaches and writing” de- 


scribed by Puttenham: “ Barbarismus or | 


Forrein Speech” and “Solecismus or Incon- 
gruitie.” 

“The foulest vice in language is to speake bar- 
barously: this terme grew by the —— of the 
Greekes and Latines, when they were dominatours 


of the world, reckoning no language so sweete and | 


civill as their owne and that all nations beside 
them selves were rude and uncivill, which they called 
barbarous: So as when any straunge word not of 
the natural Greeke or Latin was spoken in the old 
time they called it barbarisme, or when any of their 
owne naturall wordes were sounded and pronounced 
with straunge and ill shapen accents, or written by 
wrong orthographie as he.that would say with us in 
England, a dousand for a thousand, isterday for 
yesterday, as commonly the Dutch and French 
yeople do, they said it was barbarously spoken. 
The Italian at this day by like arrogance calleth the 
Frenchman, Spaniard, Dutch, English, and all other 
breed behither their mountaines Appennines, Tra- 
montani, as who would say Barbarous.” 


“Your next intollerable vice is solecismus or in- 
congruitie, as when we speak false English, that is 
misusing the grammaticall rules to be observed in 
cases, genders, tenses and such like, every poore 
scholler knowes the fault and cals it the breaking 
of Priscians head, for he was among the Latines a 
principall Grammarian. ’ 

Holofernes gives examples of the bad 
spelling of “rackers of orthography,” and 
Puttenham gives —e of words pro- 
nounced with strange, ill-shapen accent, or 


written by “ wrong orthography,” and Shake- 
speare, in referring to these “ vices in speaches 
and writing,” observes the order in which 
Puttenham describes them, that is, barbaris- 
mus comes first and solecismus follows im- 
mediately after. 

Costard. Go to; thou hast it ad dunghill, at the 
fingers’ ends, as they say. 

Hol. O, I smell false Latin ; dunghill for unguem. 
Arm. Arts-man, preambula ; we will be singl 
from the barbarous. Do you not educate youth at 

the charge-house on the top of the mountain ? 
Hol. Or mons, the hill. 
Arm. At your sweet pleasure, for the mountain. 
* Love's Labour's Lost,’ V. i. 
Costard speaks barbarously, for he uses 
dunghill, a “ word not of the natural Latin,” 
for unguem, and Armado says “we will be 
singled from the barbarous”; moreover, 
Puttenham in describing, and Shakespeare 
in referring in this passage to, barbarismus 
both mention the mountain. 
King. Well, sit you out: go home, Biron: adieu ! 
Biron. No, my good lord, I have sworn to stay 
| with you: 
And though I have for barbarism spoke more 
Than for that angel knowledge you can say, 
Yet confident I'll keep to what I swore, 
And bide the penance of each three years’ day. 
* Love's Labour's && 
| It seems evident that Biron does not refer 
to this vice, because, although he says, “I 
|have for barbarism spoke,” he had not 
“sounded and pronounced natural words 
with strange and ill-shapen accents or 
written them by wrong orthography,” in the 
manner Armado was wont to do, according 
to the description Holofernes gives of his 
barbarism. W. L. Rusuron. 
(To be continued.) 


Tae German Reprint or Leicarraca’s 
Books.—In an essay published by the 
Philological Society of London in 1901 I 
wrote that the reprint of the Baskish New 
Testament of 1571 published at Strassburg in 
Elsass in 1900 “ reproduces all the misprints 
of the original onl eae a few others” ; and 
I quoted a few places where the first part 
of my accusation is capable of “ eyely and 
euident demonstration,’ to use a phrase of 
Leicarraga’s time. The editors avow that 
they meant to give us a quite uncorrected 
reproduction (not in facsimile, unfortunately) 
of the original, so that they are in no way 
to blame for the misprints of Hautin, the 
imprimacale of La Rochelle in 1571. I have 
had hitherto no opportunity of showing that 
the Strassburg edition contains some mis- 
prints of which the original is innocent, and 
that in some places it varies from that by 
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correcting it. In an article published in 
La Revue de Linguistique for 15 January, 


1901, Dr. H. Schuchardt, who wrote the} 


preface to the said reprint, says (p. 91): “Si 
nous avons reproduit le texte de L. sans en 
changer une lettre, ce n’a été qu’aprés des 
considérations approfondies que j'ai expos¢ées 
tout au long dans l’introduction, p. xiv ss.” 
That implies that the learned philologist 
claims that tertually his reprint contains no 
misprints other than those of the first edition, 
and reproduces all of those. It is my duty 
to show, by quoting chapter and verse, that 
this is not so, and thus to maintain the 
legitimacy of the second part of my criticism. 

Beginning with the text of the New Testa- 
ment itself, one finds that the German reprint 
spoils it in the following places: fol. 120, 
verso, verse 13, “baino” (than) omens “baina” 
(but)—the same confusion of these two similar, 
and probably etymologically identical, words 
occurs, I think, in another place in the book, 
but I have lost the reference—and fol. 149, 
v. 8, “ra” becomes “re.” It corrects in 
these: fol. 76, v. 10, “vncira” becomes 
“uncira” ; fol. 77, v. 31, “ Sacrificadoreprin ” 
becomes “Sacrificadore prin” ; fol. 157, v. 2, 
“moumentetic” becomes ‘‘monumentetic.” 
In the marginal notes one finds full points 
sometimes wrongly omitted, and sometimes 
wrongly inserted ; while in that to Mat. xix. 
28 the facsimile prints 3 instead of 30. In 
that to Mat. xxviii. 18 “Ioan” appears not 
merely upside down, but backwards ! 

These are very small points ; but they serve 
to prove my statement that the German 
reprint vartes here and there tertually from 
the first edition. Probably prolonged ex- 
amination will lead to further evidence to 
the same effect. Dr. Schuchardt has taken 
great pains to find mistakes in my own 
published works on Leicarraga’s verb. Ina 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Venom’s Antidote’ I have 
replied to his criticisms. On my side I 
find some mistakes in Dr. Schuchardt’s 
writings on Baskish, and should be glad to 
ave an opportunity for correcting them. 
For instance, on p. xli of his interesting, 
laborious, and valuable introduction to the 
N.T. he places under the heading “wu fiir y” 
the word cauan, which stands for zaukan. 

2. S. Dopeson. 

Oxford. 


THe ‘ ATHEN ZUM’ AND THE INDIAN Mutiny. 
(See ante, p. 22.)—In addition to Y.’s reference 
to the Atheneum’s strong opposition to the 
mischievous suggestions being made at the 
time of the Mutiny, I may mention that I 
know, from a letter from Lord Granville in 


1858, that Lord Canning was grateful to the 
Atheneum for standing up for him at the 
time of the attacks on “Clemency Canning.” 
Lord Granville forwarded, at Lord Canning’s 
wish, a memorandum on his policy, adding, in 
a private letter, that he knew that the editor 
and proprietors of the Atheneum had never 
given in to the outery. 
Joun C. Francis. 


“ Satmonsew.”—I do not find sa/monsew in 
the ‘Century Dictionary’ or in the new 
Webster. But in Cowell's ‘ Interpreter’ 
(copied by Skinner) there is this remarkable 
entry: “Salmon sewes, Seems to be the young 
fry of Salmon, Quasi salmon issue ; 13 Rich. II. 
Stat. i. cap. 19.” Of course, salmonsew is all 
one word; and the comic etymology from 
issue is futile. Just as heronsew represents an 
Anglo-French heronseau, later form of heroncel, 
so salmonsew represents sa/monseau, later form 
of salmoncel. Moreover, the form occurs in 
the A.F. life of Edward the Confessor, ed. 
Luard, 1. 21,791, where it is spelt sawmwncel. 
See the quotation in Godefroy. And just as 
heronsew means ‘‘a young heron,” so does 
salmonsew mean “a young salmon.” 

I suppose the gentlemen who formerly 
would have us believe that the heronsew was 
so named because it swes or pursues the fish 
will now expect us to believe that the fish 
pursues the heron. Watrer W. SkeEar. 


Bacon on Hercuies.—In his essay on 
‘ Adversity, Bacon says that Hercules, when 
he went to unbind Prometheus, sailed the 
length of the great ocean in an earthen pot 
or pitcher ; and a reference for this is given 
to Apollodorus. I suppose that the _refer- 
ence is to the mythologist, for in his ‘ Biblio- 
theca’ there is a similar story, but not the 
same. There it is said that Helios lent to 
Hercules the golden bowl in which he floated 
back across the ocean from west to east 
during the night. Hercules made use of it, 
sailed in it, and then gave it back to Helios. 
Afterwards he unbound Prometheus. This 
looks as if Bacon had told the story wrongly. 
But there may be another story concerning 
Hercules and Prometheus, such as Bacon 
tells, of which I know nothing. 

E. YARDLEY. 


“Cup OF TREMBLING.”—In Isaiah li. 18, 22, 
the words kous hatarangaylah are rendered 
“cup of trembling.” This is decidedly mean- 
ingless to me. Gesenius comes nearer the 
real sense, with “intoxication.” Hebraists 
have another word for that degrading habit. 
Its real meaning indisputably is “ poison.” 
To fortify myself in my own judgment I have 
taken down the old commentators. Kimchi 
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says it means “a death potion,” similar to 
that Socrates drank. Rashi says “it is a 
drink that saps the man’s powers away.” 
Personally, I believe there were two goblets 
set before the man at the trial by ordeal, 
containing, one the mixture, reddish of 
hue, simulating wine, and the other wine. 
King David, in Psalm exvi. 13, speaks of the 
“cup of salvation,” by which name probably 
the other goblet was known to the populace. 
Trial by ordeal was not an unknown institu- 
tion to the early Hebrews, for proof of 
which vide Numbers vii. 31. 
M. L. R. Bresvar. 


(The R.V. has “‘ cup of staggering ” in Isaiah.]} 


Records IN Maternity.—Instances of 
abnormally large families, more or less le- 
gendary, have recently been cited in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(9% S. ix. 128, 213, 455 ; x. 11, 97, 336). The 
following is authentic. Isobel, sister of 
William, first Earl Fife, married, 16 April, 
1706, Alexander Mackintosh of Blervie. 
Their issue were :— 

William, born 13 January, 1707. 
John, born 8 May, 1708. 
Jean, born 4 July, 1709. 
Helen, born 29 May, 1710. 
Alexander, born 19 June, 1711. 
Catherine, born 25 July, 1712. 
James, born 1 November, 1713. 
Mary, born | January, 1715. 
Elizabeth, born 9 January, 1716. 
Lachlan, born 16 February, 1717. 
Magdalen, born 22 March, 1718. 
Ludovick, born 27 April, 1719. 
Janet, born 22 July, 1720. 
Anne, born 8 October, 1721. 
Alexander (2). born 28 January, 1723. 
John (2), born 14 May, 1724. 
Isobel, born 28 September, 1725. 
Rachel, born 16 October, 1726. 
George, born 18 December, 1727. 
Charles, born 8 May, 1729. 
Christina, born 8 August, 1730. 
Mary (2), born 23 May, 1731. 
Here we have within the space of twenty- 
four years twenty-two children born, none of 
these being twins. 

[t will be observed that on two occasions 
the interval between successive births falls 
short of eleven months and ten months 
respectively. I have, however, come upon 
a much more remarkable instance of rapid 
succession of births among my own ancestors. 

Thomas Bisset—M.A.St. And.,1750; D.D., 
1787 ; minister of Logierait, 1754-1800—mar- 
ried, as his second wife, Mary, daughter of 
Principal Thomas Tullideph, of the United 
College, St. Andrews. he issue of this 
marriage were eleven in number, not men- 
tioned in Hew Scott’s ‘ Fasti Eccles. Scot.’ 
Of these, Anna was born on 30 October, 1772 


(and baptized 2 November); and Elizabeth 
was born on 29 May, 1773 (and baptized 
31 May). Here the interval is only 211 days, 
yet both daughters grew to maturity. Can 
an authentic instance be cited of a shorter 
period between successive births — both 
children surviving? Next before Anna came 
Alison, baptized 6 December, 1771. 
P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


Sortes tn Persta.—A very curious instance 
of the divination by sortes is related in con- 
nexion with the famous poet Hafiz. Poets 
are proverbially heretics, and Hafiz was so 
little of an exception that the ministers of 
religion at Shiraz declined to say the prayers 
over his dead body. At last it was decided 
to write verses from his odes on separate 

ieces of paper, and ty them in a vase, 

rom which one should be withdrawn by a 
child. The dispute was to be decided by the 
verse selected. That which came out was 
“Fear not to approach the corpse of Hafiz, 
for although sunk deep in sin, he will rise 
to heaven.” (See Ouseley's ‘ Biographical 
Notices of Persian Poets,’ London, 1846, 
p. 35.) Wriuram E. A. Axon. 

Manchester. 


Qurrics, 


WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 

mation on esniiey matters of only private interest 

to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 

» order that the answers may be add to them 
irect. 


Royat Marrrace at Sr. Gerorce’s, 
Hanover Square.—In the Pall Mali 
Gazette's account of Mr. Brodrick’s wedding 
the following statement is made :— 

** A member of the royal house acentury ago went 
through the marriage ceremony here, incognifo, and 
found cause to repent it. Part of the humour of the 
affair was that Lord Thurlow, as judge, had to con- 
demn a contract he had witnessed himself in the 
capacity of Attorney-General.” 

I want to know to whom this refers, the date 
of the marriage, the name of the lady, what 
was the contract, the name and date of the 
case decided by Lord Thurlow, and whether 
it is reported. Lord Thurlow was Attorney- 
General from 1771 to 1778. I do not find 
that Lord Campbell, in his ‘Lives of the 
Chancellors,’ mentions this. Perhaps the 
writer of the paragraph will oblige. 

Harry B. PoLanp. 

WeEppDERBURN Famity.—Could any of your 
readers furnish me with particulars anent a 
volume I[ have at present in stock, entitled 
‘A Genealogical Account of the Honorable 
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and Equestrian Surname of Wedderburn,’ b 

John Wedderburn (London, printed by B. 
M‘Millan, Bow Street, Covent Garden, 1824)? 
My copy finishes at p. 132, but has 
every appearance of being incomplete, and 
although I have tried all the libraries in 
Edinburgh also the British Museum Library, 
1 have failed to get any information regard- 
ing the book; therefore [ have taken the 
liberty of asking through your columns if 
any of your subscribers could tell me where 
a copy is to be had, or at what page the 
work should end. JOHN GRANT. 

George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 


Otp Prince or Watgs’s THEATRE. (See 
9” S. x. 64.)—Referring to the recent sale of 
this theatre, Mr. HrscaMeE mentions that in 
1802 “it was opened as an entertainment 
theatre and club, under the name of the 
Pickwick all Can he give particulars 
of this society !—which apparently existed 
thirty-four years prior to the publication of 
Dickens’s ‘Posthumous Papers of the Pick- 
wick Club.’ F. G. Krrron. 

St. Albans. 


Sitve.—John Wesley, in his journal, 
under date 14 June, 1762, speaking of the 
Whiteboys, says: “They compelled every 
one they met to take an oath to be true to 
ueen Sive (whatever that meant) and the 
hiteboys.” Being as ignorant as was 
Wesley of what is meant by Queen Sive, 
may I apply for information to the readers 
of *N. & Q.’? W. F. Rose. 
Hutton Rectory, Weston-super-Mare. 


PoPE SELF-CONDEMNED FoR HEREsy.— 
Where is there to be found a quotation from 
an old chronicle purporting to tell the story 
of a Pope who was suspected of heresy ? And 
the cardinals implored him to sit in judgment 
on himself, seeing that no one else had 
authority so todo. And he did so, and gave 
judgment (so ends the story): “Judico me 
cremari. Lt crematus fuit.” A. W. 


Sir Apam am anxious to 
ascertain the name and family of the mother 
of Lieut.-General Sir Adam Williamson, who 
was Governor of Jamaica and St. Domingo, 
and died at Avebury House 21 October, 1798. 
His father, Lieut.-General George Williamson, 
commanded the Royal Artillery at the siege 
and capture of Louisburg in 1758, and is 
represented in the picture of the death of 
General Wolfe by West ; he died at Woolwich 
1781. Icannot trace the history of the family, 
and would take it as a great favour if any of 
your correspondents could throw any light 
on the subject. The ‘Dictionary of National 


Biography’ contains an article on Sir Adam 
Williamson, but does not mention the par- 
ticulars of his father’s descent. 

Henry A. JoHnston. 

Garrick Club. 

PoRTRAIT OF AN OFFICER IN THE LIFE 
Guarps.—In the Council Room of the Royal 
United Service Institution at Whitehall is a 
full-length portrait in oils of an officer in the 
2nd Life Guards, about the period 1820-30. 
It is believed to have been painted b 
Ramsay Richard Reinagle. We shall be muc 
indebted to any one who will kindly assist us 
in identifying the portrait. 

R. M. Hoxpen, Lieut.-Col. 

Whitehall. 


Grorce ERRINGTON was at Westminster 
School in 1792. His father is described as 
George Errington, of London. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any particulars 
concerning them G. F. R. B. 

Lacep Savory.-—Sir Thomas Elyot, in his 
‘Castel of Helth,’ 1533, mentions amongst 
the ‘ Purgers of Melancolye’ (cap. vi. ad jin.) 
‘““lased savery.” What is the meaning of 
“laced,” applied at that date to 


(The first meaning of /aced in the ‘H.E.D.’ is 
defined as ‘‘ Entwined with a climbing plant.” A 
reference is given to Elyot, followed by an extract 
from Turner's ‘ Herbal’ (1551): ‘ We call in eng- 
land sauery that hath doder growinge on it, laced 
sauery: and tyme that hath the same, laced tyme.”) 


Muc Hovuses.—What were the mug houses, 
and what is the etymology or application of 
the word “ mug” thereto? I am led to make 
this inquiry from seeing in a catalogue of 
second-hand books the following :— 

“Mug Houses:—A modest defence of the Mug- 
Houses, with some account of the Usefulness and 
Necessity of them, and a fair Proposal for laying 
them down. 1717.” 

I regret that I have no means here of 
whether this has been 
propounded or answered in ‘N. & Q.’ before, 
my General Indexes being in England. 

J. S. Upat, FS.A. 

Antigua, 

cone late WILLIAM CHAPPELL gave at 5** S. ii. 333 
a description of the mug-house clubs in Long Acre, 
Cheapside, &c., stating that his ‘ Popular Music of 
the Olden Time,’ ii. 624, contained a fuller account, 
extracted from ‘A Journey through England in 
1724.’ “* Here was nothing drank but ale, and every 
gentleman had his separate mug.”] 


Date or Easter.—For a particular pur 
I want the dates on which Easter will fall in 
the years 2001-12 inclusive. As I cannot trust 
myself to use correctly the table ‘1900 to 
2199” in the Prayer Book, will some reader 
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of *N. & Q.’ to whom such reckonings are as 

ABC kindly give me the days on a postcard 

and greatly oblige? (Rev.) ©. S. Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


“Tue Tim Bossty.”—I should be glad to 
know the origin of the sign of a public-house 
at Lillieshall Road, Clapham, called ‘“ The 
Tim Bobbin.” An answer in ‘N. & Q.’ would 
greatly oblige. W. Green. 

{Tim Bobbin” was originally responsible for 
Lancashire dialect books. } 


PRECEDENCE. — Among the minor diffi- 
culties of life, few are greater than the 
solution of questions of precedence, especially 
when both general and local precedence are 
involved, or members of various professions 
are concerned. 

Assume, for instance, the case of a 
borough which is also a county, and more- 
over the seat of a bishop who is a lord. of 
Parliament. What is the relative precedence 
of the Mayor (or Lord Mayor) of this 
borough, the Lord- Lieutenant and the 
High Sheriff of this county, and the Bishop 
of this cathedral city, when they meet in 
public within the area of their respective 
districts, which is, in fact, one and the same? 
And where would a duke be placed if he were 
with them? 

Again, suppose the following gentlemen 
meet : a deputy-lieutenant, a King’s Counsel, 
a dean, a Bachelor of Civil Law, a Master of 
Arts, a member of Parliament for a borough 
(in his own borough), a member of Parliament 
for a county (outside of his own county), a 
retired major-general, a 
on active service, a retired rear-admiral, a 
captain (R.N.) on active service, and the 
consul of some foreign country —what order 
would these respectively take ? 

Questions of this sort could be multiplied ; 
but if you orany of your readers will answer 
these two, and give reasons for the answer to 
the first of them, at any rate, I shall feel 
greatly obliged. G. H. P. 


Sauissury Putpit.—In the nave of Salis- 
bury Cathedral the pulpit is called, for some 
reason, “ What, not one hour !” (Chr. Words- 
worth, ‘Ceremonies and Processions of the 
Cathedral Church of Salisbury,’ 1901, p. 215.) 
Is this the inscription upon it? I presume 
it is a remonstrance addressed to drowsy 
hearers. A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

S. Woodford. 


Ducness oF MANCHESTER’s ELopEMENT.— 
Miss Grant of Rothiemurchus tells us that 
Louisa, the wife of the fifth Duke of Man- 
chester, ran away with one of her foot- 


men. When did this take place ; and where 
is it referred to? J. M. 
118, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


Quotations Wantep.—Can any of your 
readers direct me to the source of the fol- 
atten quotations, which occur in an early 
essay by Ruskin (1837-8) ?— 

**Neat, not gaudy, as the devil said when he 
painted his tail pea-green.” 

“The landlord whose fout ce que vous voulez 
dwindled down intoa solitary chop, to be pulled out 
of the mouth of the house-dog.” 

E. T. C. 


[The first locution was widely current near the 
middle of the nineteenth century. } 


Smytures Famity.—Do any of the present 
generation of Smythies care for their 
pedigree? There was a Dr. Smythies, curate 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 1678. He was a 
founder of some of the religious societies, of 
which the S.P.G. and S.P.C.K. are survivors. 
Was he an ancestor of Bishop Smythies of 
Zanzibar ? (Rev.) F. R. MicHett. 

Ash Vicarage, Dover. 


“SHELL” or A Corrin.—Will any of your 
readers kindly inform me at what date began 
the custom of placing a corpse in a coarse- 
made kind of coffin, called a shell, previous to 
its being put in the coffin proper in which it 
is screwed down ? C. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. (See 9% §. x. 336, 475, 
art. ‘Sathalia.’)—Mr. YARDLEY is not singular 
in his opinion that Stamboul is a corruption 
of Constantinople. The writer on Constanti- 
nople in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia’ observes: 

“ European writers have fancifully derived Istam- 
boul from the Greek expression eis TV modu, ‘up 
to town,’ but a more probable derivation makes it 
simply a mispronunciation of Constantinopolis.” 

To this I may add that in a book now in the 
press the author, a writer of some repute, 
says in a foot-note :— 

“It is usually stated that Stamboul or Istamboul 
is a corruption of eis Tiv TOAcv, though Dr. Koeller 
disputes this derivation, and considers that it is a 
mere shortening of the name Constantinople by the 
Turks, analogous to Skender or Iskender from 
Alexander.” 

Will some student of the Turkish language 
kindly inform us if the prosthetic J of lstam- 
boul es analogues in the euphonic ¢ some- 
times prefixed to Italian words beginning 
with s :mpura, as istato for stato, and the e in 
French estomac, Span. estémago ? 

I am not competent to discuss the question. 
I give the foregoing quotations simply for 
the behoof of your correspondent. 

F. ADAMS. 
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Essex IN IRELAND.— Are there any lists 
extant and available of the English officers 
and soldiers who accompanied Essex into 
Ireland ? Stema Tav. 

Hobart. 


“CorRoBOREE.”—In Christmas week I re- 
ceived from Kyneton, Victoria, a pictorial 

steard with a view entitled ‘Corroboree 
“ Blacks, 1840.’ It shows some weird naked 
figures encircling a fire, in the attitude of 
dancing, and holding in their hands what 
appear to be very simple spears. “ Boree” in 
“corroboree ” suggests the same syllables in 
“jamboree.” Will Mr. PLatr or some other 
scholar kindly give the etymology of ‘‘ corro- 
boree”? The meaning is given in the ‘H.E.D.’ 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 
Shanghai. 


Tue Coronation TITLE v. THE ASSUMED 
Tite. — In connexion with the reference 
which His Majesty, in proroguing Parliament, 
made to his coronation, the assertion has 
been made that the title ‘* Fdward VII.” was 
not once used in the Coronation service—only 
“King Edward.” If this be true—and the 
only reports of the Coronation service to 
which I am able to refer confirm it—what is 
the meaning and effect of this striking fact ? 
If the King was not crowned “ Edward VIL.” 
whence comes the right to stamp a title by 
which he was not crowned upon our coins, 
and insert it in writs and public proclama- 
tions and oaths of allegiance? In what re- 
lation does the title which a king assumes 
stand to the title by which he is crowned ? 

Davip MACRAE. 

Hotel de la Plage, Cannes. 


Beplics. 


SHAKESPEARE J. BACON. 

(9 S. ix. 245, 414 ; x. 11, 137, 214, 375, 497.) 

My attention has just been drawn toa com- 
munication on this subject, in reply to one of 
mine, by Mr. YARDLEY at 9% 8. x. 137, which 
escaped my notice during a holiday in the 
far north. Mr. Yarp.ey says, “Shakespeare 
had nothing to do with Henslowe and Alleyn. 
He wrote for his own theatre. The play- 
wrights mentioned were connected with other 
theatres.” My contention was that of Collier, 
who wrote of Henslowe’s ‘ Diary,’ ‘ Recol- 
lecting that the names of nearly all the other 
play-poets of the time occur, we cannot but 
wonder that that of Shakespeare is not met 
with in any part of the manuscript.” Mr. 
YARDLEY says, “Shakespeare had nothing to 
do with Henslowe.” Had he not? Is Mr. 


YARDLEY ignorant of the fact that from 
3 June, 1594, to 18 July, 1596, according to 
the ‘ Diary,’ the Lord Chamberlain's men, for 
whom Shakespeare wrote and of whom he 
was one, combined with the Lord Admiral’s 
men, with whom Henslowe was associated, 
to give performances under Henslowe’s 
management at the theatre in Newington 
Butts, while the Globe Theatre was in course 
of construction, and for some time after- 
wards? During that period, according to 
the ‘Diary,’ no fewer than forty plays were 
got up and acted, among them a, ‘Titus 
Andronicus,’ a ‘ Lear,’ a ‘Hamlet,’ a ‘Henry V.,’ 
a ‘Henry VL.” and a ‘ Taming of a Shrew.’ 
In these Shakespeare, as a Lord Chamber- 
lain’s man, must have acted. In spite of 
this, and although Henslowe lived till 1616 
(the yearof Shakespeare’sdeath),and although 
Alleyn, who was associated with Henslowe in 
all his enterprises, who was one of his trustees, 
and who must have known and met Shake- 
speare, lived till 1626, by neither Henslowe 
nor Alleyn is Shakespeare mentioned, although 
they must have been intimately connected 
with him, as I have shown. 

With regard to the plays produced by 
Henslowe between 1594 and 1596, it is ac- 
knowledged that the ‘Henry VL.’ “ was no 
doubt the play which was subsequently 
known as Shakespeare's ‘The First Part of 
Henry VI.’” (Lee, p. 56). But what about 
the ‘Lear’ and the ‘Hamlet’! Were they 
also Shakespeare's? If ‘ Titus Andronicus’ 
and ‘Henry VI.,’ produced by Henslowe 
(1594-6), were Shakespeare's, why are ‘ Lear,’ 
‘Hamlet,’ and the ‘Taming of a Shrew,’ 
mentioned by Henslowe, not attributed to 
the same pen? In 1589 Nash refers to a 
‘Hamlet,’ which Staunton believes to be none 
other than the ‘ Hamlet’ produced by Hens- 
lowe in 1594 As no copy of this is extant, 
and as it would scarcely be politic to claim 
the Shakespeare ‘ Hamlet’ of 1603 and 1604 as 
the work of Shakespeare in 1589—two years 
after leaving Stratford (1587, according to 
Mr. Furnivall, who assigns also ‘ Love's 
Labour’s Lost’ to 1588-9, and ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ “the first heire of my invention,” 
necessarily to an earlier date)—the authorship 
of the earlier ‘ Hamlet’ of 1589 is conveniently 
shifted on to the shoulders of Thomas Kyd, 
although Charles Knight says :— 

‘*Not a tittle of distinct evidence exists to show 
that there was any other play of ‘ Hamlet’ but that 
of Shakspere; and all the collateral evidence 
upon which it is inferred that an earlier play of 
. Hamlet’ than Shakspere’s did exist may, on the 
other hand, be taken to prove that Shakspere’s 
original sketch of ‘Hamlet’ was in repute at an 
earlier period than is commonly assigned to its date 
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There is nothing to prove that both these plays 
(‘ Hamlet’ and ‘Taming of a Shrew’) thus acted 
were not Shakspere’s.” 

Staunton says :— 

“We find no cause to conclude that the first 
sketch of Shakespeare's * Hamlet,’ as published in 

603,.was not the piece to which Henslowe refers 
in his entry, connected with the performance at 
Newington Butts.” 

R. G. White says :— 

“Here we have a ‘Hamlet’ played, 1594, at a 
theatre where the company to which Shakespeare 
belonged was performing; in 1602 the same company 
still perform a ‘Hamlet’; and we know of no play 
of the name being performed at any other theatre.” 
It is worthy of note that in the ‘ Hamlet’ of 
1589 and that of 1603 there is a ghost, which 
ghost is not to be found in the legend on 
which the play is founded. 

On the title-page of the quarto of 1603 it 
is stated that the play had been acted “in 
the two Universities of Cambridge and 
Oxford.” No evidence has yet been brought 
forward to show the occasion on which the 

lay was acted at either university ; but I 

ave seen it stated that a “Hamlet ’ was 
acted at Oxford in 1585, before Shakespeare 
left Stratford, on the occasion, I think, of an 
entertainment given to the King of Bohemia 

ny. I shall 
” can confirm 


by the Earl of Leicester’s com 
be glad if any reader of ‘N. & 
this statement. 

Mr. Ricnarp states that many 


months ago he wrote to ‘N. & Q.,’ showing 
that “we know more about Shakespeare 
than Spenser, Jonson, Greene, Marlowe, and 
others,” and that “a great deal is known 
about Shakespeare.” George Steevens, the 
Shakespearean editor and commentator — 
who, according to Mr. Sidney Lee, “made 
invaluable contributions to Shakespearean 
study,” whose edition of Shakespeare's plays 
**was long regarded as the version,” 
and to whom “all commentators of recent 
times are more deeply indebted in this de- 
partment of their labours than to any other 
critic ”—writes :— 

“All that is known with any degree of certainty 

concerning Shakespeare is, that fe was born at 
Stratford-on- Avon, married, and had children 
there, went to London, where he commenced actor, 
and wrote poems and plays, returned to Stratford, 
made his will, died, and was buried.” 
This summarizes all that is known of the 
life of William Shakespeare. The rest is 
mainly conjecture. Do we not know a little 
more than this about the contemporaries 
mentioned by Mr. HemMMiIne ? 

Even Mr. Sidney Lee acknowledges that 
‘the sole anecdote of Shakespeare that is positively 


known to have been recorded in his lifetime relates 
that Burbage, when playing Richard IIL, agreed 


with a lady in the audience to visit her after the 
performance; Shakespeare, overhearing the con- 
versation, anticipated the actor’s visit, and met 
Burbage on his arrival with the quip that ‘ William 
the Conqueror was before Richard the Third.’ ” 

A fair specimen of the facts which go to 
constitute the life of Shakespeare is the fol- 
lowing, given by Mr. Lee in his ‘ Stratford- 
on-Avon ‘:— 

** Shakespeare, it should also be remembered, must 

have been a regular attendant at the Parish Church, 
and may at times have enjoyed a sermon.” 
This story scarcely harmonizes with that of 
the foresaid “quip,” but it is such romance 
that is ——t accepted as Shakespearean 
biography. GrorGE STRONACH. 


SHAKESPEARE CoTTaGE aT Sr. ALBANS 
(9% §S. x. 488).—The cottage so called (in 
Fishpool Street, St. Michael’s, St. Albans) 
must not be associated with the Bard of 
Avon, nor with the Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy. It was thus named by a local 
baker, whose property it is, and who chris- 
tened the place after a member of his family 
bearing that surname. F. G. Kirton. 


LEGEND OF THE SERPENT'S Feet (9% x. 
481).—In my ‘ Adversaria’ I find the follow- 
ing on this and — 

** Rabbi Eleazor’s account of the fall of man says 
that the serpent had before the figure of a camel on 
which Sammaél, the late angel, had been mounted, 
and God cut off the feet of the serpent-camel.” 

The variation as seen in the Bible of 1578, 
at Gen. iii. 15,is interesting, ‘‘ He shall break 
thine head,* and thou shalt bruise his heel.” 

Harotp MAtet, Colonel. 


Mr. M. D. Conway, in his ‘ Demonology 
and Devil-lore’ (part iii. chap. ii.), has a g 
deal on this subject, and says boldly that the 
serpent, “as an animal, is a consummate 
development. Its feet, so far from having 
been amputated, as the fables say, have been 
withdrawn beneath its skin as crutches used 
in a feebler period. It is found as a tertiary 
fossil.” I am not sure how far naturalists 
agree with this. Cc. C. B. 


“Now up to the time of the fall of man 
the serpent had four feet like the camel.” In 
Cazotte’s ‘Diable Amoureux’ the devil ap- 
pears in the likeness of a camel. Perhaps 
this is a reminiscence of the ancient legend. 

YARDLEY. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY Queries (9 S. x. 
408, 511).— 5. A will of a person dying at 
Albury, Oxfordshire, in 1666, might be 
proved in one of the four following courts: 


* “That is, the power of sin and death.” 
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The Court of the Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford, whose records commence in 1434, 
and are preserved at Oxford; or in the 
Consistory Court of the Bishop of Oxford 
(1544) ; or in the Court of the Archdeacon of 
Oxford (1543); or in the Prerogative Court 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury (1383). The 
documents of the last three courts are kept 
at the Principal Registry, Somerset House, 
London. The above information is gleaned 
from Dr. Marshall’s ‘Ancient Courts of 
Probate’ (Horace Cox, 1895), which is the 
latest authority on these matters. 

E. A. Fry. 


Birmingham. 


“TRANSCENDANT” (9% §. x. 428; xi. 15).— 
A lapse from virtue on the part of my pen is, 
I suspect, responsible for a slight error at the 
latter reference. “Subservient” compares 
with “sergeant” rather than with “ servant.” 

J. Dormer. 


“ HALF-BULL” = HALF-crown (9* §. x. 448). 
—The best authority for slang names of coins 
is Farmer's ‘Slang and its Analogues.’ In 
my copy (No. 541) of the first volume, pub- 
lished 1890, I find “bull,” a crown, traced 
back to 1812. It is a contraction for “ bull’s 
eye,” which Farmer traces back in this sense 
to 1690. Compare the Flemish slang name 
for a five-franc piece, paard-oog or peerd-oog 
(horse’s eye). Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


“Bull’s eye” was a cant name for a crown 
from the close of the seventeenth century 
onwards. The “half-bull” (otherwise called 
a “ George”) is an obvious derivative of this. 

J. Dormer. 


The ‘Slang Dictionary’ explains that the 
expression “to work the bulls” meant to get 
rid of false crown pieces, formerly called 
“bull’s eyes.” “Half a bull” was therefore 
equivalent to two shillings and sixpence, a 
common slang term about the year 1852, 
when ‘ Bleak House’ was written. 

EverarD Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


THomas Arcuer, ArcuiTect (9 x. 468). 
—Thomas Archer, groom-porter to Queen 
Anne, George [., and George IIL., and archi- 
tect of St. John the Evangelist’s Church, 
Westminster, was the son of Thomas Archer, 
M.P. for Warwick temp. Charles IL. 
was, it is believed, a pupil of Vanbrugh. 

The memoir of him in the ‘ Dictionary of 
Architecture’ (A. P. Soc.), by the late George 
Burnell, does not give the date of his birth, 
but gives the date of his death as 23 May th 
1743, from the Gentleman's Magazine. Mr. 


Ernest Radford, in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ says the 


date of his birth is unknown, and adds the 
information, without indicating its source, 
| that Archer left a fortune of 100,000/., which 
|he bequeathed to his youngest nephew, 
Henry Archer, M.P. for Warwick, who mar- 
ried the Lady Elizabeth Montagu, sister of 
George, Earl of Halifax, and died 1768. 

Archer was uncle of the first Lord Archer, 
the son of his brother Andrew, whose title, 
created in 1747, became extinct in 1778. 

The Archers of Umberslade, co. Warwick, 
are an old and distinguished family, one line 
being said to be descended from Fulbert 
l'Archer, a Norman baron, a now living 
descendant being Graves-Chauncey Archer, 
Mount John, co. Limerick. 

According to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ the 
Archers of Umberslade are connec with 
the family of Chaplin, co. Lincoln. John 
Chaplin, of Blankney, co Lincoln, had issue : 

1. Anne, married Thomas Archer (son of 
Thomas Archer, of Umberslade). 04. s.p. 1743; 
vide monument at Hale, near Salisbury. 

2. Francis, 04. 1720. 

3. John, od. in West Indies. 

4. Thomas, married Diana, youngest daugh- 
ter of Andrew Archer and sister of the first 
Lord Archer. 

5. Porter, married...... (?) and had issue (1) 
Elizabeth, married Edward Ayscough ; (2 
(Sir) John ; (3) Anne; (4) Frances, marri 
Charles Fitzwilliam. 

A correspondent of the Herald and Genea- 
logist (ii. 526) observes :— 

“It is also remarkable that in the face of this 
pedigree [in Thoresby’s ‘History of Leeds’) there 
should be recorded on a handsome monument at 
Hale, near Salisbury, the fact that Thomas Archer, 
groom-porter to Queen Anne and grandson of Sir 
Simon Archer of Umberslade, had for his first 
wife ‘ Eleanor, only daughter and _ heiress of John 
Archer of Welford,’ who died in childbed.” 

If the inscription on the monument at Hale, 
near Salisbury, can be found it would pro- 
bably give the information required. 

Joun HEss. 


Of Thomas Archer little appears to be 

known beyond the contemptuous notice of 
him by Horace Walpole in his ‘ Anecdotes of 
Painting in England.’ “There was,” says 
Walpole, 
‘ta Mr. Archer, the groom-porter, who built Hethrop 
and a temple at Wrest, St. Philip’s Church at 
Birmingham, Cliefden House, and a house at Roe- 
hampton (which as a specimen of his wretched 
taste may be seen in the ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus’), 
with other works of the same person, but the chef- 
d’wuvre of his absurdity was the church of St. John 
with four belfrys in Westminster.” 


There is an obituary notice of him in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1743, according to 
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which he died on 23 April [?] in that year, 
bequeathing nearly 100,000/. to his nephew, 
H. Archer, Esq., member for Warwick. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


“ TypuLaTor” (9% S. x. 428, 516).—Since 
writing my reply [ have found another quo 
tation in Davies's ‘Supplementary Glossary’: 

**No innkeeper, ale-house keeper, victualler, or 
tipler shall admit any person or persons in his 
house or backside to eat, drink, or play at cards, 
tables, bowls, or other games in time of common 
prayer.—Grindal, ‘ Remains,’ p. 138.” 

A ‘ Law-Latin Dictionary’ of 1718 contains 
the following item: “ A tippling-house, Domus 
Tipularia, cauponula.” 

he Court Rolls, cited in 
my previous communication, is a translation 
from Latin by the Rev. W. O. Massingberd, 
rector of Ormsby, Lincolnshire. It contains 
one very curious entry at p. 144, where it is 
recorded, under date 17 October, 1355, that 
seven persons “are in mercy for the assize of 
beer, also because they have not sent for the 
tipplers of beer.” Presumably the Latin 
word here is typulatores. F, ADAMs. 


Though I am perforce writing only from 
memory, I seem to have a distinct recollec- 
tion of reading frequently, in original Court 
Rolls, such presentments as ‘** Et quod A. B. 
est communis tipulator cerevisie et fraxit 
assisiam ” (and that A. B. is a common tippler 
of beer and hath broken the assize). 

Joun Hopson MATTHEws. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


“LE GRAND PeuT-fTRE” (9% S. xi. 28) — 
The following is from the ‘ Notice sur Rabe- 


lais’ which appears in “(Euvres de F. 
Rabelais, 4 Paris, chez Ledentu...... 1837,” 
p. vii :— 


“Les faiseurs de contes qui ont si généreusement 
prété & Rabelais tant de prétendus bons mots, 
n'ont pas plus respecté ses derniers moments que le 
reste de sa vie. Ils prétendent que, prés de mourir, 
il se fit affubler d'un domino, répétant ces paroles 
de l'Ecriture: Beati qui moriuntur in Domino. 
On dit aussi que le cardinal du Bellay ayant envoyé 
savoir de ses nouvelles, le mourant répondit au 
page: ‘Dis a monseigneur l'état oh tu me vois. 

e men vais chercher un grand peut-étre. I] est au 
nid de la pie: dis-lui qu'il s’ytienne. Pour toi, tu 
ne seras jamais qu'un fou. Tire le rideau, la farce 
est jouée.’” 

Dr. Ramage in his ‘ Beautiful Thoughts from 
French and Italian Authors’ (second edition, 
1875), p. 392, has the following :— 

““*Je men vay chercher un grand peut-estre.’ 
These were the last words, according to Motteux, 
of Rabelais on his death-bed.” 


It is, I think, worth noticing that, according 


to the above quotations, as well as the | 


| Editorial note (ante, p. 28), the phrase is 
“un [not le] grand peut-étre.” Of course, the 
saying in some form or other may well have 
been used by a “ victim of the French Revo- 
lution,” as stated in the query. 

Ropert PIeRPOINT. 


Groat: Bits (9 S. ix. 84; x. 454, 491 ; xi, 
58).—In the ante-bellum days, up to about 
1858, the subsidiary silver coin of the United 
States was supplanted in circulation by 
Mexican and Spanish pieces of the approxi- 
mate value of the eighth and the sixteenth 
of a dollar. These last were the old reals and 
half-reals. They had various names _ in 
different parts of the United States. In New 
York and its vicinity the real was called a 
shilling and the half-real a sixpence; in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore they were known 
as the “'levenpenny bit” and “ fi’penny bit” 
respectively, or more familiarly “levy ” and 
“fip”; while through the South and West 
they went by the names of bit and picayune. 
The dime was often called a“ short bit.” Their 
circulation was finally suppressed by law, 
and the coins are no longer seen. The words 
survive in literature and in familiar speech, 
Another coin known as the pistareen, and 
of the nominal value of twenty cents, circulated 
for a time—I do not mean the twenty-cent 
piece issued from the United States Mint, but 
a foreign coin. Under these titles the 
‘Century Dictionary’ should be consulted. 

Joun E. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


Kitmany (9 §. xi. 25).—I regret having 
fallen into error in saying that the Rev. D. P. 
Fenwick was parish minister of Kilmany. 
He succeeded Mr. Brewster of Kilmany as 
Presbytery Clerk, but his parish was Logie, 
adjoining the charge that is associated with 
Chalmers’s vivacious youth and Brewster's 
dignified manhood. My mistake should have 
been impossible, for I had an intermittent 
correspondence with Mr. Fenwick, and com- 
municated with him on a theme of deep 
common interest shortly before his lamented 
death in 1900. A mural tablet to his memory 
has just been placed inside the church wit 
which his whole career as parish minister 
was identified. Tuomas Bayne. 


Frequently has the temptation been upon 
me to protest against that Kilmeny spelling. 
But while I have been vouchsafed strength to 
resist it, my old friend THomas Bayne has 
succumbed. However, he is right, for the 


parish of Kilmany never had any alliance 
with that giddy, if good-looking, young 
rson who went out to hear the yorlin sing, 
ut landed in questionable company, and did 
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not come home until late in the gloaming, to 
her mother’s great distress. But, for the 
sake of verity, I may point out that there is 
a parish boundary between the statement 
made by Mr. Bayne that David Fenwick 
succeeded D. Brewster as minister of Kilmany 
and the fact that he did not. Mr. Fenwick’s 
charge was that of the adjoining parish of 
Logie, which he held from 1874 until his 
death last year. It is ill gleaning after my 
old fellow-student, I know, but then he has 
good Homer with him, for they say he too 
sometimes nodded. J. L. ANDERSON. 


“THE MAN IN THE STREET ” (9*" S. x. 107).— 
The following has some similarity to the 
phrase :— 

“The proverbial wisdom of the populace in the 
streets, on the roads, and in the markets, instructs 
the ear of him who studies man more fully than a 
thousand rules ostentatiously arranged.—Lavater's 
* Aphorisms.’ 

It appears on the title-page of a little book 
called ‘Proverbs ; or, the Manual of Wisdom’ 
(second edition, London, printed for Tabart 
& Co., 1804). I have no present opportunity 
of referring to the ‘ Aphorisms.’ 

Ropert Prerpornt. 


Conpuits or Lonpon (9 §. x. 421).— 
In the course of excavations for the forma- 
tion of the new Copthall Avenue in London 
Wall, I obtained two examples of the old 
wooden water-pipe, made of elm, from the 
bed of the then still-flowing Wallbrook, and 
at some trouble brought them home as illus- 
trations of the manner in which their junc- 
ture was effected, 7 ¢., by the wedging of the 
tapered end of one into the socket of the 
next. But they must have been mistaken 
for Yule logs, for upon looking for them two 
years after, [ found they had disappeared. I 
think other local museums than that of the 
City have examples preserved, so that there 
is little fear of their being insufficiently 
represented. Mr Rutron, however, in his 
valuable paper, rightly observes that the 
time must come when no more will be found, 
and I well remember in the case of the ex- 
cavations at Copthall Avenue, when large 
numbers were turned up, the indifference of 
those who one would have thought should 
have been concerned as to the preservation of 
even one of the many that the workmen had 
to displace for the foundations of the new 
houses, none of which, however, had the in- 
iaid ring of metal as described in the Bui/der. 


The conduit-house erected by Gilbert de | 


Sandford at Craven Hill remained in an 
altered and rebuilt form, says the City Press 


No. 3025), until 1820, and Cunningham | 


says that two of the original springs on 
Craven Hill were covered in as late as 1849. 
There is an interesting view of the stone 
round-house which marked the site of the 
Bayswater conduit in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of April, 1798. This differs from Smith's 
engraving only in the fact of the large tree 
in front not then having been cut down, 
while a still more valuable view is given 
in Théléme, the West London NSketcher, of 
1 December, 1888, copied from an old print, 
in which the rise of the spring is indicated 
at some distance from the “ conduit” itself. 
The Sandford conduit conferred its 
benefits—like the modern “Tube ”—at various 
stages on the way to the City, Part of the 
great main pipe of lead which conveyed the 
water from Bayswater to the City conduits 
was discovered during the repavement of 
the Strand in June, 1765. This main pipe con- 
ducted the water from Tyburn to St. James’s 
Hill (now Constitution Hill), thence to the 
Mews at Charing Cross, and thence through 
the Strand and Fleet Street to Cheapside. 
“Oliver Cromwell’s Conduit,” in Park Street, 
was probably so named from the Protector’s 
connexion with this part of the fortifications 
drawn round the City and suburbs in 1643. 
(See Maitland’s ‘ London,’ 1739, p. 719; and 
Lysons’s ‘ Environs,’ iv. 622.) This ‘* Oliver’s 
Mount,” consisting of four bastions com- 
manding the ascent and the adjacent fields, 
no doubt gave their names to Mount Street 
and the “Mount” Coffee-house in Brook 
Street ; and contemporarily “Oliver Crom- 
well” was the sign of what was afterwards 
the * Rose and Crown” in Knightsbridge. 
The conduit in the ward of Chepe is men- 
tioned as early as 1278 in the Coroner’s Roll 
of that year, forty-two years after the grant- 
ing of the springs by Sandford to the citizens 
of London, and about the same time an item 
in the accounts of Andrew Horn (chamber- 
lain of the Guildhall) is “ for cleansing and 
repairing the springs ”—/.e., those at Tyburn 
for the Great Conduit in Chepe. (See Riley’s 
‘Memorials.’) As late as 1795 the houses in 
Bond Street standing on the City lands were 
supplied by the Bayswater conduit. About 
the year 1877 a resident in Conduit Street, 
observing that bad smells, producing ill 
health, frequently arose from the lower part 
of the premises, caused the stairs, which were 
rather rotten and dangerous, to be pulled up, 
when it was found that a stream of water 


(far from pure, and supposed to come from 
Westbourne Park) ran under the house. This 
was no doubt the conduit of water from 
which Conduit Street, built in 1718 was 
named. On 7 March, 1666, a lease of the 
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Conduit mead, whereon New Bond Street, 
Conduit Street, and Brook Street were after- 


several conduits in this quarter, whence water had 
been taken to the City from a very early period. In 
his book upon Marylebone parish, 1833, T. Smith 


wards built, was granted by the City of says:—‘ The water-pipes......were not always 


London for ninety-nine years at a nominal 
rent of 8/. a year. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakL. 


As stated at 9 S. iv. 15, I saw similar 
pipes to those referred to in his deeply 
interesting article by Mr. W. L. Rurron un- 
earthed in Clifford Street in 1890. These 
pipes were doubtless contemporaneous with 
those recently found in New Bond Street, so 
perhaps I may be allowed to reproduce the 
note I made twelve years ago in my common- 
place book :— 


“ Passing down this [Clifford] street on the even- 
ing of Saturday, 30 August, 1890, I observed that 
the roadway in the centre had been taken up for 
somedistance. From the cavity which had been made 
several tree trunks had been excavated. They 
formed a series of pipes for water, having been 
bored, like wooden pump-cases, with a circular hole 
down the centre. One end had then been tapered 
and the other enlarged, so that they could be fitted 
into each other, and thus form one continuous line 
of pipes. In some cases the bark of the tree was 
still visible, some were decayed and useless, while 
others appeared to be quite sound. I could not 
ascertain how old they were.” 


Apparently similar pipes have been ex- 
humed all over this py | during many 
years past. In the Pall Mall Gazette of 
24 May, 1882, was the following note :— 


“Some recent excavations in Berkeley Square 
brought to light one of those curious relics of old 
London which are every now and then being ex- 

sed in our streets. In the sixteenth century 

ndon was supplied with water from the Thames 
by means of wooden pipes invented by one Peter 
Morris or Maurice, a Dutchman, who in 1580 
obtained a right from the Corporation to erect 
machinery to supply what many householders had 
been compelled to purchase, a tankard at a time, 
from the water-bearers. Maurice's works were 
erected at old London Bridge, and his water-pipes 
were hollowed out of the stems of trees, tightly 
fitted into each other, much after the manner of the 
common sewer-pipe of to-day. Some wooden piping 
of the kind devised by this ingenious Dutchman has 
recently been dug up in Berkeley Square ; but it is 
yrobably a part of the works of the New River 
Jompany, which so far adopted Maurice's plan that 
it originally supplied water through pipes formed 
of the stems of small elm trees, denuded of bark, 
drilled through the centre, and cut to lengths of 
about six feet. Some nineteen years ago a con- 
siderable length of this wooden piping was exhumed 
in Pall Mall.” 

In a note in its issue of 29 October, 1892, 
the Builder, alluding to Aldborough House, in 
Stratford Place, Oxford Street, says :— 

“It stood very near to the site of the ‘ Lord 
Mayor's Banquetting House,’ that had remained 


until 1737, whither the Corporation used to repair 
annually, on September 18, after their visit to the 


embedded in the earth, as is the present 
custom, but enclosed in a capacious arch of 
brickwork on a _ table of stone, into which 
workmen could descend to repair any decay 
or accident. An arch of this description was dis. 
covered some years ago in Bond Street, leading 
from the conduits at Tyburn...... and has since been 
converted into a sewer.’ We are credibly informed 
that an arch of the fashion he describes has been 
found beneath the pavement in Oxford Street, by 
the corner of North Audley Street, at a spot where 
a conduit-head formerly stood.” 

Writing to the 7'imes of 25 April, 1896, Mr. 
Clement Cheese said :— 

“Walking along Bond Street a few days since, 
I noticed that in excavating the road for some 
purpose the labourers had turned » some very fine 
Bathstone pipes, drilled out of the solid stone, 
which are evidently a reminiscence of the Roman 
occupation. The pipes had apparently been used 
for conveying water. They are exceedingly well-cut, 
handsome pipes, about 10 inches inner diameter, 
with « shell from 34 inches to 4 inches. I saw two 
or three intact, but most of them had been smashed. 
Lying beside these pipes was one of the original 
New River pipes, a burnt-out willow trunk, still 
holding together, but not worthy of comparison 
with the work of a long anterior date.” 


More recently, but I am_ unfortunately 
without the date, “ Bloomsbury ” contributed 
the following paragraph to the City Press :— 


“The excavations which have recently been in 
progress near the north-western end of Shaftesbury 
Avenue in connexion with some street improvements 
have brought to light some remarkably interesting 
remains of about the thirteenth century. At a 
depth from the surface of about four feet the ancient 
trunks of two pollard oak trees were unearthed. 
Each trunk was about ten feet in length, and 
entirely unhewn save at each end. They were 
pierced lengthwise by a circular hole about six 
inches in diameter, and one end of each trunk had 
been hewn into the form of a truncated cone, soas 
to fit into a corresponding hollow in the next trunk. 
There can be no doubt that these primitive pipes 
were intended to convey water, probably from the 
springs which existed near the old Southampton 
House, north of Great Russell Street, to the common 
spring or conduit, which was situated close by the 
old stone cross in the village of St. Giles, called 
Aldwych Cross. Within the last few days further 
remains of one of these curious water-pipes have 
been found in a very broken state, but similarly 
shaped, and evidently forming one of the same 
system of water supply as the others.” 

Not being on the spot, I am unable to 
bring any expert criticism to bear on the 
above collected statements, bat I have 
thought they may possibly prove useful in 
the hands of others, and also in some respects 
/serve as annotations to Mr. W. L. Rurron’s 
| scholarly and interesting article. 

Joun T. Pace, 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
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Old water-pipes of wood have been dug up 
at different times in Hull, where, I think, 
some are preserved in the museum. 

W. C. B. 


There is in daily use in my office as an 
umbrella stand a portion (two feet long) of an 
elm water-pipe I saw dug up exactly opposite 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s premises in the 
Strand, W.C., thirteen years ago. The bark 
is still upon the butt, which is oval, measuring 
114 in. by 134 in. in diameter. The bore is a 
trifle (4 in.) less than 6 in. Upon the upper 
section I have incised :—‘* Part of an old 
water-pipe dug up in the Strand, London, 
1889.” Harry Hews. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


GLENCAIRN PeErace (9% S. x. 509).—Upon 
the death of John, fifteenth earl, in 1796, 
without issue, the estate of Finlaystoun de- 
volved on Robert Graham, of Gartmore. 
The title of Glencairn was claimed by Sir 
Adam Fergusson, of Kilkerran, Bart., as heir 
of line, by Sir Walter Montgomery Cunning- 
ham as heir male, and by Lady Harriet Don, 
the sister of the last earl. On 14 July, 1797, 
in the House of Lords, the Lord Chancellor 
said that ——— Fergusson had clearly 
proved his being heir-general of the Earls of 
Glencairn from the first creation, he had not 
established his right to the title. He also 
dismissed the claims of Sir W. Montgomery 
Cunningham and Lady Harriet as based 
upon insufficient evidence or none. It was 
therefore resolved and adjudged that the 
claimant, Sir Adam Fergusson, has shown 
himself to be heir-general of Alexander, Earl 
of Glencairn, who died 1670, but hath not 
made out the right of such heir-general to 
the dignity of Earl of Glencairn. 

A. R. Baytry. 


In the G. E. C. ‘Complete Peerage of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and the United 
Kingdom ’ will be found the most (if not the 
only) complete account of this dormant 
peerage, with notes anent the various 
claimants to the title. The extract would, I 
fear, be too long for the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
but should Mrranpa have any special reason 
for seeking information respecting the 
family (previous to 1797), I should be happy 
to copy out and forward the quotation on the 
receipt of a private letter. 

Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


In 1797 the title was claimed by Sir Adam 
Fergusson, of Kilkerran, as heir of line, 
and the claim was opposed by Sir Walter 
Montgomery Cunningham, who claimed to 


be heir male, and by Lady Harriet Don, the 
sister of the fifteenth earl. Hewlett’s ‘ Notes 
on Dignities of the Peerage of Scotland’ 
(London, Wildy, 1882) says: “ Although the 
titles have been dormant since 1796, they 
certainly are not extinct.” 
R. BarcLay-ALLARDICE. 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 


Tennyson's ‘Lorp oF Burtercn’ (9% §, 
xi. 4).—In addition to the excellent list of 
references allow me to say that there is 
another version of this story, which was 
printed in Chambers's Journal tor 26 October, 
1833, under the title of ‘The Stranger.’ It 
has the following foot-note: ‘‘This story is 
an amplification, by Mr. H. G. Bell, of an 
anecdote told by Mr. Hazlitt, and which is 
said to have had a foundation in real life.” 
The editor has a warning note within brackets 
at the end, for any maidens who may think 
of doing likewise, in respect of encouraging 
the addresses of men about whom they are 
ignorant. Mr. Arthur O. Cooke examined 
the parish records for his article ‘The Cottage 
Countess’ in Chambers's (1902), and availed 
himself of the best local traditions. He is 
also a native of this district, and con- 
nected with the descendants of some of the 
actors in this drama. I heard him say that 
a paper printed in the CornAill erred from 
the truth, but I cannot give the reference. 

OBERT COCHRANE. 

Edinburgh. 


I was told by a brother of Miss Meteyard’s 
(the “Silverpen” of Douglas Jerrold) that 
her father was a doctor, and lived and 
practised at Wem, in Shropshire. 

Rosert P. Mortey. 


“La Triste Héritikre”: RocnEsTer 
(9% S. x. 509).—Mine may not be the portrait 
inquired about by Z., but I understand it to 
be the one from which the engraving by 
Edward Scriven, in Grammont’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
(vol. ii. p. 302), is taken, although Sir P. Lely’s 
name appears as the painter in Grammont, 
whereas my portrait is said to be by Mary 
Beale. I bought mine in London about 1888, 

Harotp Matet, Colonel. 


Herror (9*" S. x. 228, 333, 433, 497).—As it 
is never judicious for an amateur to dispute 
a technical question with an expert, I as a 
layman will not attempt to discuss the legal 
aspect of a heriot with a lawyer. But I 
should like, in answer to Mr. Lee's reply, to 
be allowed to state that the heriot paid b 
me became due simply because of the deat 
of one of the lives on which the + rty was 
held, and did not procure for the lessee the 
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right or privilege of inserting a new life in 
the lease. This the amount of the heriot 
will plainly show, inasmuch as, although the 
rack rent is nearly 50/. per annum, the heriot 

id was only 10s, a sum totally inadequate 
or such a purpose as extending the lease by 
putting in another—and of course a young 
and presumably long—life. 

Prep. C. Frost, F.S.L 


Teignmouth. 


JAPANESE Monkeys (9" S. xi. 9).—In Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s ‘ Unfamiliar Japan,’ Boston and 
New York, 1896, I find in vol. i. p. 46 the 
following :— 

“Close by stands a great slab bearing upon the 
upper portion of its chiseled surface an image in 
relief of Buddha, meditating ——. a lotus; and 
below are carven three weird little figures, one with 
hands upon its eyes, one with hands upon its ears, 
one with hands upon its mouth; these are Apes. 
‘What do they signify?’ | inquire. My friend 
answers vaguely, mimicing each gesture of the three 
sculptured shapes, ‘I see no bad thing; I hear no 
bad thing ; 1 speak no bad thing.’” 

Again, on p. 127 :— 

‘His presence is revealed only by the statues of 
the Three Mystic Apes which are his servants, — 
Mizaru, who sees no evil, covering his eyes with 

his hands, 

Kikazaru, who hears no evil, covering his ears with 
his hands, 
Iwazaru, who speaks no evil, covering his mouth 
with his hands.” 
J. pE BerNrerRE SMiru. 


The enclosed cutting from the Standard of 
9 January may prove interesting, and shows 
that the line of demarcation is very slight. 
The Aquarium closed on that day, it is 
stated in the advertising columns of the same 
paper, and therefore the chance of seeing 
this remarkable connecting link may not be 
again afforded :— 

*“*Consul,’ Chimpanzee. Shakes hands» 
kisses, eats with knife and 9 drinks like a human 
being, plays football, sews with needle and thread, 
writes, reads, rides a tricycle seven ways. ‘ Consul’ 
washes his hands and feet.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ CHERCHEZ LA FEMME” §S. xi. 134).— 
A correspondent, quoting the ‘ Gefliigelte 
Worte’ of Buchmann, gives the following re- 
ference to ‘Les Mohicans de Paris’ (Dumas) : 
“ii. 16."* I am not clear whether this is 
intended for the play or the novel, but 
apparently it is not correct for either. I 
have referred to both, and am now able to 


* I do not find this reference in the 1889 edition. 
Your correspondent gives it as on p. 213 of the 
1879 edition. Perhaps there was some reason for 
omitting it from the later edition. 


give the references. In the novel (1856-7 
edition) the phrase occurs in vol. iii. chap. x, 
entitled ‘ Monsieur Jackal,’ and again in the 
following chapter (xi.), entitled ‘Cherchez 
la femme.’ ‘a have seen a reference to 
chaps. xxxiv. and xxxv., which is correct, 
starting from the beginning — there are 
twelve chapters in each of the first two 
perhaps rather «oislead- 
ing. In the play the phrase is to be found 
in sc. vii. of Act III. (fifth tableau), 1865 
edition. Epwarp LATHAM. 
61, Friends’ Road, East Croydon. 


“WHEN THE LITTLE DRUMMER BEATS 10 
BED” (9% §S. xi. 28).—I remember as a boy 
seeing the lines referred to at the head of one 
of the chapters of a novel by the late James 
Grant, called, I think, ‘ Hollywood Hall,’ and 
they have ever since remained in my memory. 
As there given they ran, I think, as follows: 

When the hollow drum has beat to bed, 
And the little fifer hangs his head, 
When all is mute the Moorish flute, 
And nodding guards watch wearily, 
Oh, then let me, 
From prison free, 
March out by moonlight cheerily. 
Cc. L. 
When the hollow drum has beat to bed, 
When the little fifer hangs his head, 
are the first two lines of Agnes’s song in 
Act I. se. ii. of ‘ The Mountaineers,’ a musical 
drama in three acts, by George Colman the 
Younger, performed at the Haymarket, 1793, 
Agnes being taken by Mrs. Bland, née Roman- 
zini. AprRIAN WHEELER. 


Arms or Appey or Burton-on-TRENT (9* 
S. x. 468).—Tanner, in his ‘ Notitia Monastica, 
1695, gives a representation of the arms of 
this abbey, but I think the five mullets are 
shown silver, and not black. In Shaw’s ‘ His 
tory and Antiquities of Staffordshire,’ written 
at the end of the eighteenth century, there 
is an illustration of about twelve seals which 
are mentioned as being in the possession of 
the Earl of Uxbridge. Some days ago I wrote 
to the secretary of the Marquess of Anglesey 
(Earl of Uxbridge) to inquire if the seals are 
now at Beaudesert. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


The seal of the collegiate church shows our 
Lord and His disciples at the Last Supper, 
with the arms of the abbey below and 
SIGILLV’ . CO’E . DECANI . ET . CAPITVLI . ECCLE 
SIE . COLLEGIATE . XPI. BVRTONIE . DE . TRNT. 
As the deeds of surrender were deposited in the 
Augmentation Office—the history of which 
is in ‘Abbeys around London '—the seal may 
still be in the Record Office. Your corre 


spondent should consult Mr. Scargill-Bird’s 
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list (latest edition), ‘Guide to the Principal 
Classes of Documents preserved in the 
Record Office.’ Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “NG” (9% S. x. 266, 
393, 494).—By evidence from this side of the 
Atlantic I can confirm Mr. Etworrny’'s 
statement concerning the pronunciation of 
ng as ngg in expressions like “ ring the bell.” 
In this country, however, the sound ngg in 
monosyllables is more likely to be heard 
before a word that begins with a vowel ; 
for example—‘“‘as longg as possible,” “as 
strongg as he.” This pronunciation follows 
the principle involved in the retention, men- 
tioned by Pror. SKEat, of the original sound 
ngg in long, strong, and young before the 
comparative and superlative endings. 

Bunpy 

The State University of [owa. 


How is the name Singer, of sewing machine 
fame, pronounced ? have several times 
heard people who would have described a 
mere singing man in the usual and accepted 
manner pronounce it as though it contained 
adouble g. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Armicerous Famities (9 §. x. 509; 
xi. 11).—If your correspondent has “evidence 
from seals, monuments, and funeral certifi- 
cates” that members of a still existing 
family ‘“‘ have used the same arms since the 
timeof Edward III.” he may confidently write 
that family down “armigerous.” It would be 
difficult to imagine evidence more conclusive 
as to the right to bear arms. Had his 
evidence been less satisfactory he would 
have had to prove the male descent of 
the existing family from some person whom 
he could also prove to have borne arms by 
lawful title. This proof would have rested 
on such documents as wills, parish registers, 
marriage certificates, tombstone inscriptions, 
subsidy rolls, &c. Visitations and “ recorded ” 
pedigrees at the Heralds’ College are of less 
authority to the scientific genealogist, but of 
use for the purposes of a new grant or con- 
firmation of arms. 

Joun Hopson Matruews. 

Town Hall, Cardiff. 


‘Hymns ANCIENT AND MopERN’ (9" S. viii. 
101, 230, 388 ; ix 36; x. 432, 512).—The latest 
issue of ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ con- 
taining all the supplemental hymns from 474 
to 638, is named on the title-page “complete 
edition.” It is inerely a trade term, adopted 
for the convenience of booksellers. 

_A hymn-book contains matter primarily 
intended for singing, not for reading. It is 


not the place to look for textual criticism or 
literary Mavers. It would be idle to print 
what would not or could not be sung. This 
is why some words are altered and some 
verses omitted. What congregation could go 
on singing “When my eye-strings crack in 
death,” or could bear all the twenty-six 
stanzas of “Jerusalem, my happy home”? 
It is a practical question which all hymn- 
book compilers have answered in the same 
way. Even Roundell Palmer, who in his 
‘ Book of Praise’ is severe on textual tamper- 
ing, feels himself justified in omitting many 
whole stanzas. W. C. B. 


Propica Son as Str CHARLES GRANDISON 
(9 S. x. 487).—Probably the engravings are 
after Murillo, one of whose series was ex- 
hibited at the Guildhall last year. I possess 
a picture 7 the same artist in his same 
manner—subject, the flight of Paris and 
Helen by torchlight. In the upper corner, 
right hand, sits Juno in her chariot ; lower 
corner, left hand, a strong light falls on the 
bald head and shoulders of an oarsman in a 
boat. In the distance are two vessels under 
sail. The picture is from a nobleman’s 
collection. should be glad to purchase 
an engraving of it, or to know the name of 
the engraver, date, and entire legend, and 
have a description of the arms on it. 

Can any reader furnish the, name of the 
artist, living early in the eighteenth century, 
who signed his pictures P. C. F. A.? 

L. E. Davies. 

43, St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 


See 8" S, xii. 385, 453 ; 9 S. i. 136, 195. 
Joun T. Pace. 
Ect Famiiy (9 S. x. 487). — Some few 
years ago. when staying at Dunster, in West 
Somerset, I journeyed out late one night with 
a friend suffering much from toothache. My 
friend pulled wildly at a door-bell believed 
to be that of the local doctor. A window 
was opened, and when our trouble had been 
explained it was shut again, with these words, 
“You must go to Ell.” Mr. Ell, we heard 
afterwards, was the dentist. 
J. G. Hawkrns. 


According to Maitland (‘ History of Lon- 
don,’ book viii. p. 1355), a tomb on the north 
side of Stepney Churchyard contained this 
inscription :— 

‘Here lieth the Body of Susanna Ell, the Wife 
of Richard Ell, who departed this Life the 17th of 
May, 1643, aged 36 Years. Who had Issue by Richard 
Ell, two Sons, first Richard, the other not christened, 
and three Daughters, Abigal, Sarah, and Hannah.” 
(Then follows a rhyming epitaph of thirteen lines.) 


When copying the heraldry and inscriptions 
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at Stepney some years ago I failed to find 
any traces of this memorial. Joun T. Pace. 


Monarch IN A WHEELBARROW (9 §S. x. 
467; xi. 14).— 

“Evelyn had a favourite holly hedge, through 
which, it is said, the Tzar, by way of exercise, used to 
be in the habit of trundling a wheelbarrow. Evelyn 
probably alludes to this in the following passage 
of his ‘Sylva,’ wherein he asks, Is there, under the 
heavens, a more glorious and refreshing object of 
the kind, than an impregnable hedge, of about 
400 feet in length, 9 feet high, and 5 in diameter, 
which I can still show in my ruined garden at Sayes 
Court (thanks to the Tzar of Muscovy) at any time 
of the year, glittering with its armed and variegated 
leaves; the taller standards, at orderly distances, 
blushing with their natural coral ?”"—‘ Memoir of the 
Life of Peter the Great’ in “‘ The Family Library,” 
1831. 

“T went to ny enn to see how miserably the 
Tzar had left my house after three months making 
it his Court. I got Sir Chris. Wren, the King’s 
surveyor, and Mr. London his gardener, to go and 
estimate the repairs, for which they allowed 150i. 
in their report to the Lords of the Treasury.”— 
Evelyn's ‘ Diary,’ 9 June, 1698. 

I think I have seen in Once a Week, among 
a series of eccentricities of notable people, 
an illustration of the Tzar wheeling or being 
wheeled through such a hedge. 

ApRIAN WHEELER. 


Wiscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Vol. VILL, being Vol. XXXII. of the Complete 
Work. (A. & C. Black and the 7imes.) 

OnE more volume, ending with ‘Stowmarket,’ has 

been added to the tenth issue of the ‘ Encyclopedia 

Britannica.’ It is, of course, difficult in any work 

the arrangement of which is simply alphabetical 

to seek to assign any special feature to one volume 
as apart from the rest. The contents of the latest 
instalment are, however, representative, inasmuch 
as they deal to an almost equal extent with the 
applied sciences and arts, with what may be called 
in the fullest sense practical and with the remotest 
investigations of speculative thought. The pre- 
fatory essay, by Prof. Karl Pearson, F.R.S., on the 
subject of * The Function of Science in the Modern 

State,’ is more abstract and less popular than the 

articles holding the same place in previous volumes. 

The theory of national lite which presents itself at 

the outset of the twentieth century is that intelli- 

gence, and not brute force, strength and bravery, 
and material wealth, will be dominant in the 
coming struggle, from which the most intelligent 
nations will issue victorious. For such a contest 
training is all-important, and the article deals 
subsequently with the necessities of educational 
change. Perhaps the most obvious and indis- 


yensable, and at the same time the most hopeless 
emand of the professor is for a school of statecraft. 
If such were established, how many of those, it 
may be wondered, by whom our affairs are guided 
would be able to pass the preliminary examination ? 
Much is said upon the general functions of secondary 


In the higher craft schools we are 
lamentably deficient. Most urgent seems to be the 
need for scientific method in medicine. What is 
said about the progress of medical science deserves 
the closest attention. Prof. Pearson’s article must, 
however, be studied as a whole; it is forcibly 
argued, and does not admit of our dragging to light 
and homer | solitary propositions. With a sigh 
we accept the truth that “it is little good after 
an army has been decimated by enteric to 
appoint a commission to inquire into the causes 
of it.” The mere mention of the pollution of 
rivers, in, shows at what an elementary stage 
of knowledge we still are. The most mupectans 
among the general contents are those especially with 
which it is impossible to deal. Take ‘Ships and 
Shipbuilding,’ by Mr. Philip Watts, F.S.S., the 
Director of Naval Construction. This is one of 
the longest and most scientific articles in the 
volume, and is also one of the most fully illustrated, 
Nothing whatever can be parted from the context, 
A portion of the article to which many will turn 
is submarines, which will probably be treated at 
more length in the next volume. Mr. Theodore L, 
de Vinne’s article on ‘Printing Presses’ is com- 
paratively brief, the more important changes of 
modern days being possibly reserved for forth- 
coming essays on ‘Type’ and ‘Type-setting.’ 
Dealing with ‘Prison Discipline,’ Major Arthur 
Griffiths, an omniscient authority, holds with 
others that the gravest feature of modern penol 
“‘is the vitality of ‘recidivism,’” a phrase the 
significance of which was anticipated in the once 
current phrase “‘Qui a bu boira.” ‘Process,’ a 
vague term to which is now attached a sufficient] 
precise meaning, is by Mr. Edwin Bale. Both wall 
and thing have come to stay. The article is accom- 
panied by the illustration of the various stages in 
three-colour printing, reproduced from the ‘Japan’ 
of Mr. Mortimer Menpes, which has_ recently 
attracted much public notice. Dr. Shadwell has 
a powerful and not very hopeful article on ‘ Prosti- 
tution.’ * Provengal Literature,’ a subject of high 
interest, is by Dr. Oelsner. The /félibres are freed 
from the charge of want of patriotism, and the 
utterance of Félix Gras at the head of his‘ Carbounie’ 
is quoted: “*I love my village more than thy vil- 
lage ; 1 love my Provence more than thy province; 
I love France more than all.” 

Mr. Lang’s article on ‘Psychical Research’ is 
profoundly interesting and suggestive, but, like 
most discussions on the subject, gets us no “for- 
rarder.”” That man should be deeply concerned 
with such problems is natural, and it may be, 
though there are few signs of such an event, that 
light will be ultimately forthcoming. Dr. W 
chronicles some advance since 1885 in ‘ Psychology,’ 
though the attention bestowed on the subject is 
still disproportionate to its importance. ‘ Publish- 
ing’ deals, infer alia, with the progress of man 
bookselling firms, some of them now extinct, 
displays more care and judgment than spirit 
in its warrations. A capital reproduction of 
‘St. Généviéve watching over Paris’ accompanies 
an excellent article on ‘Puvis de Chavannes’ by 
Henri Frantz. An important account of Queensland 
is the only noteworthy article under Q. Railwa 
between 1853 and 1900, when were compiled t 
statistics now supplied, have undergone naturally 
an immense development. How much of recent 
advance is due to the substitution of steel for iron 
rails is shown. Signalling and locomotive engines 
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are dealt with at length, and there are valuable 
chapters on ‘ Light Railways’ and ‘ Mountain Rail- 
ways.’ A view of a viaduct on the Miirren funicular 
ees shows what marvellous triumphs are being 
accomplished. An interesting and sympathetic 
life of Renan is by A. Mary F. Robinson, and is 
accompanied by a portrait. ‘Rome’ notices some 
remarkable discoveries made in recent explorations 
of the Forum, but does not constitute wholly 
satisfactory reading. To the life of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti which appears in vol. xx. is added an 
admirably competent estimate of his position as 
a painter Mr. F. G. Stephens. This is in its 
way a model, and is accompanied by a reproduction 
of Rossetti s ‘Ecce Ancilla Domini.’ Mr. Frederic 
Harrison is responsible for the life of Ruskin. 
‘Schools of Painting’ is a composite article, the 
‘British School’ being dealt with by Mr. M. H. 


Spielmann, who finds that in England “ picturesque | 


domesticity is taking the place of theatrical sen- 
sation.” A kindred subject, ‘Sculpture,’ is also 
treated, so far as England is concerned, by Mr. 
Spielmann. The illustrations to British sculpture 
are numerous, but not particularly satisfactory. 
Anything but encouraging is what, under the 
heading of ‘Seal,’ is said concerning the pelasgic 
catch. The all-important question of sea power 
is treated by Vice-Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge. 
With the development of ‘Socialism’ Dr. James 
Bonar is concerned, and with ‘Sociology’ Mr. 
Benjamin Kidd. Other subjects which we can only 
mention, the importance of which will be at once 
apparent, are ‘Somaliland,’ ‘South Africa,’ ‘ South 
Australia,’ ‘Spain, and ‘Spheres of Influence.’ 
Scarcely a page is there on which the eye can 
fall that does not offer a fund of information not 
elsewhere to be obtained. 


The French Revolution. By Thomas Carlyle. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by John 
Holland Rose, M.A. 3 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

Sixce this book was issued the University 

of Cambridge has bestowed upon its editor 

the degree of Litt.D. as recognition of his 
literary work, and particularly of his recently 
ublished * Life of Napoleon,’ for which see 9 8. ix. 
That Carlyle’s French Revolution’ has stepped 
into the position of a classic masterpiere is abun- 
dantly evident. Within the last few months it has 
been reissued in various more or less convenient 
and attractive forms. The edition now published 
is, so far as the present generation is concerned, 
authoritative, definite, final. It is profusely illus- 
trated with portraits of the —— actors in the 
drama depicted and with views of the scenes and 
actions described. The latter appear to consist 
principally of reductions of the ‘Tableaux His- 
toriques de la Révolution Frangaise,’ first issued 
in folio, 1791-1804, and subsequently reprinted ; 
the former, which are the more serviceable, are 
drawn from various sources, though most of them 

are from the ‘ Tableaux ey Louis XV., 

who serves as frontispiece, is by — the 

conservator of the Museum of Versailles. Marie 

Antoinette is from the famous picture at Versailles 

by Madame Vigée Lebrun. A superb head of 
irabeau is from a pastel. More important than 

these things, valuable as these are, are the 
notes, original and selected, which are now first 
supplied. It is, of course, too late to enter again 
into the question of the merits and defects of 
the work. Written as it was under almost 


inconceivable difficulties and with a heart aflame, 
it took up in this country a position from which it 
is not likely to be dethroned. The vast majority of 
English readers draw from it their estimate of the 
characters and events of the Revolution. In France 
recognition has naturally been slower and less 
warm, and the timid and grudging estimate of 
Philaréte Chasles has been accepted j consecutive 
writers. In late days more enlightened views have 
prevailed, and a modern French writer upon a 
subject the interest in which is eternal would read 
Carlyle along with Michelet, Mignet, Lamartine, 
and Aulard. Taine, as Dr. Rose points out, writes 
of Carlyle as the English Michelet. With a still 
happier employment of phrase, Dr. Rose speaks of 
Carlyle's ‘History’ as his “‘wrathful epic,” and 
refers to the “ idyllic oases,’ which, indeed, it pos- 
sesses. If there be any English student ignorant 
of the character of Carlyle’s great work, a perusal 
of Dr. Rose’s introduction will give him all the 
knowledge requisite for an appearance of erudition. 
The obviously proper thing to do is to re-read the 
book, a task which is greatly facilitated and 
encouraged by the explanatory notes. No mure 
than ee early historians did Carlyle see how 
much the excesses of the Revolution were fostered 
by the weakness of the authorities and the re- 
actionaries. Napoleon himself sneered at the 
defenders of the Tuileries. With a regiment or 
two he would have swept the assailants from the 
field. The attack on the Bastille almost belongs 
to comic opera. We heartily commend side by 
side with Carlyle’s work the just published life of 
Mallet du Pan. None the less, we are profoundly 
thankful to have this handsome and scholarly 
edition, which should be on the shelves of every 
historical student, and even on those of the man 
of few books. It is in its line trustworthy and 
exhaustive. 


Carmina Mariana: an English Anthology in Verse 
in Honour of and in Relation to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Second Series. Collected and arranged 
by Orby Shipley, M.A. (Burns & Oates.) 

In reviewing (8 8. vi. 159) the second edition of 

the first series of the ‘Carmina Mariana’ collected 

by Mr. Orby Shipley we announced the forth- 

coming appearance of a second series, with a 

different tin title. lf this is the work then 

contemplated, reason has been found to change 
the promised title and to issue the volume with 
the same name as its predecessor. Very like the 
first in the nature of its contents is the second 
series. The two have, moreover, this in common, 
that a considerable portion of the contents of both 
are due to those who have no active sympathy with 
the teaching of Eastern or Western Churches, 

That Mr. Shipley has cast his net wide is shown 

in the fact that he has been able to include under 

the title selected the first three stanzas of ‘St. 

Agnes’s Eve,’ by Keats, which, though showin 

some use (natural enough in a work the scene o 

which is laid in medieval times) of Catholic sym- 

bolism and colour, is far away from any suspicion 
of theological teaching. An ingenious theory put 
forward in the preface, that modeen poets, whether 

Christian or agnostic, in writing of woman, woman- 

hood, or the feminine ideal, must have been influ- 

enced by past tradition, or perhaps intellectuall 

conscious of Catholic teaching, would, if accepted, 
widely enlarge the borders available for the com- 
piler. Among the contents are an unpublished 
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bethan age by Lawrence Anderton, S.J., and innu- 
merable other works of exemplary piety or merit. 
The aim of the series being devotional, we may not 
protest against seeing only in a modernized shape 
that marvellous poem of the Middle Ages, *‘ Quia 
amore langueo.” It moves admiration, however, to 


see the manner in which Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Madonna | 


Mia’ is fitted to pious aspirations. Among the 
modern poems with which we were previously un- 
acquainted we are disposed to assign the place of 
honour to the ‘Magnificat Anima Mia’ of Mr. 
Frederick W. H. Myers. Several compositions of 
the Laureate, who comes of a Roman Catholic 
family, are given. Quite worthy of association 
with the first series is the second. Like that, it 
contains much piety and much poetry, the former 
predominating. It can be read with constant edifi- 
cation and delight. Even now the subject is not 
exhausted, a third volume being in contemplation. 
On its arrival it will be welcome. 


Manchester Al Mondo: a Contemplation of Death 
and Immortality. By Sir Henry Montagu, First 
Earl of Manchester. (Frowde.) 

From the Clarendon Press appears a careful re- 

impression of the fourth edition (1638-9) of the 

learned and edifying little treatise known as ‘ Man- 
chester Al Mondo.’ Not the first reprint is this, 
but it is the most satisfactory. With its strange 
mass of quotations, classical and patristic, and its 
curious mixture of common sense and what may 
be called didactic exaltation, it may be read with 
interest and possible profit, though a comparison 
between it and Montaigne’s chapters on death will 
not be to the credit of the English writer. Here 
is a short passage worthy of being extracted: “ It 
was a sweet speech, and might well have become 
an elder body, which a young innocent childe of 
my owne extremity of sicknesse. ‘ Mother, 
wien shall I doe? I shall die before I know what 

Death is. I beseech you tell mee what is Death, 

and how I should dye.’ 


The Smith Family. 
(Stock.) 
A RESPECTABLE attempt—the most successful on 
record—has been made by Mr. Compton Reade in the 
resent volume to deal with the greatest of genea- 
Legical problems. The book is to some extent ex- 
plained by its title. It contains a popular account 
of many branches of the great Smith family, how- 
ever spelt, from the fourteenth century until to-day, 
and numerous pedigrees published for the first time. 
Success in such a scheme must necessarily be rela- 
tive. Full as is the list of recent Smiths, we could 
point to several men of distinction in literature 
and affairs whose names do not appear. It must 
in justice to the writer be owned that the list of 
celebrated Smiths does not claim to be exhaustive, 
but seeks only to be helpful—which, of course, it 
is. Indebtedness is owned to the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ to which a high and deserved 
tribute is paid, though one or two articles are 
singled out for severe censure. What is best in 
the work consists in the pedigrees, to which all 
bearers of the name will naturally turn. It was, 
perhaps, to be expected that Faber pedigrees 
would be included. So far as a cursory observa- 


By Compton Reade, M.A. 


tion extends, no living member of this numerous 


| class finds mention. A complete Smith record is 
never to be hoped. 


MS. 1x_ St. Jony’s Liprary, Cam. 
BRIDGE.—The College Library has recently been 
enriched by the gift of a MS. of great value from 
Dr. Alexander Peckover. It formerly belonged to 
the foundress of the College, the Lady Margaret, 
mother of King Henry VII., and was given by her 
to Lady Shyrley with the following inscription in 
her autograph :— 

My good Lady Shyrley pray for 

Me that gevythe you thys booke 

And hertely pray you (Margaret) 

Modyr to the Kynge. 
The MS. is of the fifteenth century, and is written 
on exceptionally fine vellum and contains 176 leaves, 
It is entitled ‘Hore Beate Marie Virginis, cum 
Calendario,’ the calendar being written in blue and 
gold letters, and the first page of each month having 
a delicate border of leaves in gold. The miniatures, 
which are extremely beautiful and surrounded with 
delicate borders composed of leaves and flowers, 
are thirteen in number. The compiler of the cata- 
logue of the Fountaine Collection, at the sale of 
which the MS. was purchased, supposes the volume 
to have been written and illuminated by the Lad 
Margaret’s command in the reign of King | ond Vil. 

Mrs. Putipra A. F. STEPHENSON, of 43, Bryan- 
ston Square, W., is printing ‘The Parish Registers 
of Great and Little Wigborough, Essex.’ Each 
copy will include notes, history of the parishes, 
lists of incumbents, patrons, &c. Thirty copi 
one or two of which are not yet pt we for, wil 
be issued at 12s. 6d. each. Early application for 
them is counselled. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents, 


We must call special atlention to the following 
notices 

Oy all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 


H. C. H.—You should give references. There is 
much on the point in‘ N. & Q.’ 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and ¢o this rule we can make no exception. 
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poem of Thomas Moore of no conspicuous merit. 

a poem of Ben Jonson's not included in his collected 
works, some interesting MS. sonnets of the Eliza 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTs, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


The CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. ACROSS COVETED LANDS. 

The AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, The TEBTUNIS PAPYRI. 

MR. DOBSON on RICHARDSON. The SCANDAL of the CONGO STATE. 

The ENEMIES of ENGLAND. SHORT STORIES. 

RECENT VERSE. AMERICAN BOOKS. MILITARY BOOKS, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Chiswick Shakespeare; The Question of English Divorce ; Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary Supplement; Stories of California; Dorset Records; The Child Mind; 
Unpopular Papers ; Submarine Warfare. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

An OLD AIR with VARIATIONS ; MRS, SANDFORD; The INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS of the 
PRESS and the INSTITUTE of JOURNALISTS; ‘The GOWRIE MYSTERY‘; The INCOR- 
PORATED ASSOCIATION of HEAD MASTERS; TOLSTOY’S‘ RESURRECTION in ENGLISH.’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Miers on Mineralogy ; The Confereuce of Science Teachers; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—Recent Publications ; The Old Masters at Burlington House; Minor Exhibitions; Sale ; 


Gossip. 
MUSIC .—Broadwood Concert ; Popular Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—‘ Fiamma’; Mrs, Margaret Eburne ; Gossip. 
MISCELLANEA :—The Ghost-Word “ Loush.” 


The ATHENAUM for January 10 contains Articleson | The ATHEN AUM for January 3 contains Articles on 


The CAMBRIDGE ROAD | MR. WATSON’S SELECTED PORTRY. 
The PAPAL MONARCHY, 590-1305. | The NAVAL TRACTS of MONSON 
PRINCE KKOPOTKIN on MUTUAL AID. STUDIES in THEOGNIS 
A HOLIDAY in ARGOLIsS ANCIENT COFFEKS and CUPBOARDS. 
A HAMLET in HAMPSHIRE The SPOILS of a COLLECTOR 
MALO-RUSSIAN PROSE and POETRY. NEW NOVELS :—The Last Buccaneer; The Unnamed; Roger Drake, 
NEW NOVELS :—The Lord Protector; Mrs. Craddock ; A Pasteboard Captain of Industry ; The Wilderness Voyagers ; ‘The Spell of the 
Crown; The Scarlet Seal; One's Womenkind; The Canon's Jungle; The City of Confusion; Koman Biznet; The Life Impos- 
Daughter; David Maxwell; A Kemedy for Love; The Future of sible; The Rustler. 
STATE PAPEKS. 
TRAV | PHILOLOGY 
BCC LESTASTIC AL CEREMONIES NEW EDITIONS and REPRINTS. 
BOARD of EDUCATION KEPORTS. | OUR LIBRARY TABLE:~—Mr Aiger on the French Kevolution; The 
OUR LIBRARY TAHKLE :—' imens of Middle Scotch ; Stevenson's | British Empire in the Nineteenth Century ; British Nigeria; Post 
Fables; Singles from Life's Gathering; Rochester and the Circle Office London Directory ; Chantilly ; Co-operative Societies at the 
of Charles II ; A Book about Dogs; L’Almanach des Sports; The Paris Exhibition; A French View of Naval Warfare; The Nabob; 
Army of Varus Louts Wain's Annual; Pictures of War; La Dame de Monsoreau ; 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. The World's Work 
NEW YEAK'S EVE in the ALPS; The ETYMOLOGY of “JERKIN’ LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The GOWRIE DILEMMAS; HENKY LOVELICH SKINNER; AKCHHISHOP TEMPLE; FIRST FOLIO FACSIMILE; HBAD 
VISCOUNT DUNDEE’s LETYBR after KILLIBCRANKIE; A | MASTERS’ CONFRREN CE; The DEAN of WINCHESTER ; 
NEW CHAUCER WORD; The SOUKCE of CHAPMAN'S PLaYs; | ‘STORIES of EAKLY BRITISH HEKOES'; YALE BICENTEN- 
The KOOK SALES of 1902 NIAL PUBLICATIONS. a 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. | ITEBRARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE:—A Naturalist in Indian Seas; Societies; Meetings Next | SCIENCE: Chemical Literature; Lord Avebury, Defoe, and Sussex 
Week ; Gossip oads ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 
FINE ARTS: - Excavations in Rome; The Wallace Pictures ; Schools | FINE AKTS:- Mr Cole's Engravings of Uld English Masters; English 
of Painting ; Scottish Architectural Masters at Bur- | at Messrs. Lawrie'’s; F. Séguier; Siena Cathedral; 
lington House; Two Fxhibitions ; The Marquand Art Collection. kK. Kimbrough ; Gossip. 
MUSIC: -The Age of Bach and Handei ; Gos-ip; P rformances Next | MU hic The Oxford History of Music; Gossip; Performances Next 


Week 
DRAMA : - Gossip. DRAMA :—Mr. Crawford's Two Masques ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM. every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athenwam Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.C, 
And of all Newsagents, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (05. XI. Jaw. 24, 1903. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


. WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

| LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. |ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM. With 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Withs Preface. Crown 8vo, 7s ag = Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 
MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition. Crown | bonente: :— St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church of 


d—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Chri 

Contente: — Democracy — —Irish Catholicism an 

Liberalism—Porre Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English — 

ture—FPalkiand—A French Critic « on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 
—George Sand Political and Social Criticism. Vopatar Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay IRISH ESSAY rs, and Others. Popular 
towards a Hetter Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, with Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 
a New Preface. Crown 5vo, 2s. 6d. On the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 


GOD andthe BIBLE: a Sequel to ‘ Literature | Popular Réition. Crows 8vo, 2s. 64 
sod Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with New Crows | DASGAGES from the PROSE WRITINGS of 
ON TRANSLATING HOMER. Popular | Lieratre. Seciety. end 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WORKS BY MISS THACKERAY. 


** Her stories are a series of exquisite sketches, full of tender light and shadow, and soft, harmonious colouring......This 
sort of writing is nearly as good as a change of air.” — Academy. 
* ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE REIGN oF VicToRIa.—‘*One of the most delightful of our novelist, gifted with 
delicate invention, charm of thought, and grace of style.”—Pror. MoRLEY 
Uniform ga each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


the CLIFF KEYS, and other Stories. 
or RS and SPINSTERS. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS ands PRINCE. | ANGEL, FU 


The STORY of ELIZABET ; TWO HOURS; MISS WILLIA MSON’S DIVAGATIONS., 
FROM an ISLAND MRS DYMOND. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, AND ANNE BRONTE. 
THE “HAWORTH” EDITION. 

“ Assuredly there are few books which will live longer in English literature than those we owe to the pen of the 

Bronté Sisters.”— Speaker. 
In 7 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 2/. 2s. the Set. 

With Portraits and Illustrations, cay! Views of Places described in the Works reproduced from Photographs 

jally taken for the purpose by Mr. R. Bianp, of Duffield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. Barrow wy of 

rby, Medallists of the Royal Phoiograph ic Society. Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. GASKKLL’S ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 
the eminent Broute wer” 


JANE EYRE. 
SHIRLEY. 


| LLETTE | WUTHERING 
The PROFESSOR ; and POEMS. The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL, 
The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. GASKELL. 


POCKET EDITIONS. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. In 27 Volumes, small fceap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


each, bound in cloth with gilt top; or the Set in a handsome ebonized case, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. Re-issue of the 17- Volume Edition. In 


Kight Pocket Volumes. Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
each net, in limp cloth ; or 3s. net. in leather. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Currer Bell) and her 
SISTERS EMILY and ANNE BRONTE (Ellis and Acton Bell). Seven Volumes, small feap. 8vo, each containing 
Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per Volume ; or the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 

Titles of the Volumes:-JANE EYRE-SHIRLEY—VILLETTE—The PROFESSOR and POEMS— 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY-TENANT of WILDFELL HALL—LIFE of 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. Eight Volumes, small feap. 8vo, bound in cloth, 
with gilt top, ls. 6d. per Volume; or the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 14s. 
Titles of the Volumes:-WIVES and DAUGHTERS-—NORTH and SOUTH-—SYLVIA’S LOVERS— 
CRANFORD, and other Tales—RUTH, and other Tales-A DARK NIGHT’S WORK, and other 
Tales-MY LADY LUDLOW, and other Tales. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


Priatei by PRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's Lane. B.C. ; and Published 
OC. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, K. C.—Saturday, January 24, 1908. 
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